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BY  UF.NRY  D.  COOKE  AND  C.  C.  BILL. 


■BHH 


SA\1>U3KY,  OHIO, 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  NOV.  6,  1«5& 


Lincoln  for  Precedent. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  fri«ad  at  Menafiald  lor 
the  following  special  dispatch  : 

«-  M ajommld,  Nov.  5th,  1838. 

"Koitoa  Sajwwky  RaGunae :— An  enthusi- 
astic meeting  is  io  progreaa  here  to-nif  ht  in  fa* 
to*  of  Lincoln  for  the  next  Republican  eaodi. 
date  for  President.  RawwTaa." 


The  iteettli  In  MicblfjAu. 

We  are  aabamed  of  the  work  of  the  Repub- 
licans ?f  Michigan,  and  wo  believe  they  are  by 
ihift  lime  ashamed  pf  it  themselve*  Tbey 
were  able  to  have  dubo  better. than  tbey  did  al 
-  the  late  election  £h*y  h^veooly,a  majority, 
of  from"  fi.QOO  to  10,000  en  the  «Uu»  ticket  — 
This  majority  should  have  been  frum  JS.OUH  to 
U0,000.  The  Republicans  of  Michigan,  1 
kthey  ouly 


liiSuCAMSM  IN  KENTUCKY. 

DEMOCRACY    AND    DISUNION- 
SPEECH  OF~OASSlUS  M.  CLAY. 
n^ered  oa  the  CapM  Meps  at  Frankfort,  Jan.  10, 


U  that  then,*  a  ^SX^dT^M 

,/..,.  s,,t  l»  nJowe  th-      « l       ;u  „0,  elaborate  lbw 
prove  that  jou  are  ",tu,l„,f  !.;,.„„,  of  thin  lulimida- 

|,tt.     Tlmv 


ou  ui<'  men 
.."rv  wwn   s""r 


From  S»«  C<7i«'imn"'  Gaiettf. 
r>veu«or  MuK»ifiu  in  bis  menage,  and  V'ice-Prebi- 
.  TwLiSSe  before  tbe  Kentucky  Legislature, 

trSL^ .Clay  aspired  to  defend.    Following    j 
*  eve*  of  John  Brown's  raid  and  execution,  the 
£,«SJ  of  The  Fr*  South  newspaper  at  Newpo  l    , 
wSnce  tie  esrmleion  of  John  G.  Fee  andasso-    | 
VCSTlSL.*C«-y,  Kentucky,  and  the  design 
thVrartoftho  Slave  Oligarchy  to  perpetuate   he 
U  of  terror  mall  tbe  South,  it  was  genera  J  gwe 
U,l;  Mr.  Clay  would  be  silenced.    Tho  halter  w .lh 
tcTB^WB  U  tog,  the  Woody  knee  which  he 
L      teL,  present,  from  Gov.  Wide  to  Gov.  tta- 
fc    w    "nelyHuaedahoutin  Frankfort.    While 
teSi^  P*  *tbMlf  CI*  w«  allowed 
Jpeaki  the  Capitol,  Kemuckian.  would  beprovei 

t^dnot.a,tforthelt,,,e9entativc^U; 
It' w2  generally  cedod  that  by  tacit  consent  he 
SuW^upy  it,  andthedoor  keeper,  Mr.  Grey,  prom- 

. ;  SJ  own  and  lighted  up.  But  at  the  appoint- 
..HaTi  clc  ed  and  dark,  the  night  was 
ryr  a^alm  tteatening,  the  gae  light,  of  the 
KL  darkened,  and  in  the  '^J— £££ 
faco,"  as  described  by  the  reporter  o  "*  ^  --  « 
,,  \;  none  fVie  above  a  whisper.  Aa  lui.o.i.v 
^^leh^^-brouH-uaudd^ut. 

nkno*n  batd*  throughout  the  crowd,  and  ftt 
La  than  three  hours  he  was  listened  to  amid  p.o- 
Pi"  el  or  occ^onal  applause.  The  ditfica  ty^o 
Iranaing  hi.  references  makes  .he  report  of  the   |* 

°    I  ,,f  its  uwt-v ,  but.  truth  in  considered  of  more 
(o*e  much  ot  its  una,. , 
tapoiluco  .to  .teu.ikal  „™»(s«a«uu 

iron,   the  beginning  M .on ^  g  knQW 

were  wanting  in  that  virtue  ana  i  i 

ndge^irLve  made  you  illustrious  among  men,  tnen  I 
men  'hat  have  r.iane  you _•  becauae  that  1 

might  question  you  courage  ,  bu t  it  i        ^^^  ^  ^ 
know  Aat  I  am  here,,  ana  amj^        Tu0  brave  are 

Kentucky,  that  '^TJl^  implicit  i-onti- 
-iway8genero«.-;dwHJ,    a ndpla  mg  ,    P^  ^ 

deccem  thss  great  tll",t'ilr<  ll/  •    b      d  HIld  glorious 
feared  to  go  forth.  ■*"«£*"  '  ^u'o  and  magnanim- 
>ar,rJ  of  ours,  relying  noon  U le  J « ^     a    1        o 
ity  of  Kentucky.    I  J«   r     ■**  '  u[  Ameri- 

S  «*  wttlA  am  among  Kentuckiana. 

Gentlemen,  there   are  BOme   l>eculiai    a  ff ob  .  wu.  e0 

^tfamnof^ne^^^^^^^ 

ti0na  l^    i  tZ  »not  wluit  is  the  poailion  and  power 

worid  XuW  belief  the  Kentuck  ans  are  cowards  and 
u.ai  aVjchn  Brown  had  intmndaj.-d  or  "scar  d.  ^O 
itM  tqe  word,  Virgm  a,  so  it  would  go  !^™»M^ 
intimidated  the  mil  ion  ol  such  moo  utKcnu.cK>  oh 
K£d  «£  to-night,  aentlemeu,  svhat  madness, 
'  i  this!    It 


^"l  ?; „  .. Lv.J     ■mlMnra  here,  meuibcrsof 


Words  theuovouon—  ot  John   iirowu,  L< 
prove   of   hi«  conne,  nor  of  hi.   way  of  seUhn^  the 
Slavery  quoetion;  in  other  words,  he  waa  oppo«ea  to 
insuwecObn.     It  wa*  his  view  of  the   uu-Jter  tfiat   he 
should  go  to  HluvoholdeiK,  and  by  argnment  induce 
them   and,  by  th*  force  ol  divine   caching,  perouaxle 
them  to  rtlmquiiih  their  hold  c^a  the  --lave«. 
A  SOKRV  HOAX. 
Well  gentlemen,  the  report  readies  ns  ofbox«»oi 
Slmrp'ernleahaving.beeu  transported  ihrowb  Hw-   ■• 
d-narv  channel*  of  commeree  to  Berea.     Alter  the*. 
men  lire  removed,  we  are  now  told  thai  lUw  wa.-  aU  a 
Uoa-..     All  Ihuve  to  Bay  about  that  wlbatitwa*  a 
\try  KOi'y  hoax.     A  .=crrv  hoax  an  fur  art  Ice   19   COtt- 
cenied,  doing  him  great  imurtice.  imoutmi/  »■-  hl"'  - 


--'      ^^the^lSW» 


Ueuiieineu,    «"»'    ..,■>....-..■, 
because  vou  ar«>  brave — It  i» 


i^u  f,W  courH,e  is  unquestioned  and  un.qnestion- 


tolMture, : and  oumae  «  -^^^h-^rW^  «o-n 

liSliilllill 

it  was  not  the  ground  upon  which  1  stooa^as ^^ 

°(  tb,e  rSd  v  ho  confided  in  my  CderThip,  to  sav  to 
Pherf,h'af hi  was ~an  unsafe  and  untenable  po-j.tion, 

t0  ,0  forward  aad  hgh ^ba*L«  o^  ^  rf 
who  nay  \«ltnre  ^Vftccnsea  as  a  seditious  man 

c^.^oSlh^\.un6  my|d  »0 uuteua,ce  in 
couti.".u«»""  j         ,  -I  oufopfiiuc  lua  aootrmeB,  i 

SS2 "ti:,i  to  "<..»  T,  «kol« coo» in con»«.»« 
. »  i«  la  they  from  what  source  they  might.    As 

S^  ?  was  told  eight  W>  *rt^  Lt,w«ffd^^ 
^^  r^vedt^r0    1n7S^t  #&^ 

^nffieo'  8Th«  wi  Judge  KUId  told  me,  the 
?7  l  '.  I ■  l  tt  I  have  haiuitcd  with  regard  to  the 
day  beloielleft.     1  nave   .  .  ^^    Uv0 

ffiS.d"fft  there'  h  J'been  L  auoh  letter  received  in 
that  uUBrter. 

L  Vii:   AM)   JOHN    HKOWS. 

\vt    t  u.Tibei'/    Mr.  I'oe  is  stated  here  aa  sanction, 
[hat  wW> iheadmitedthe  sclf-consecratK  a-or  m  other 


-woo  an,  ponaaap  oq*  3pisSaaW  monu  m f°Q"  £ w 
a iom,,s..,  qona  no  W  jo  8ao  o,«nw  ,U     8   ffi 

04  taui  ,Boaoq  aWo  %  „  ]u,l  j     5„?bmS  fa2*L«8 

rZa"uB^Tir J"  *ri"J!i'  VW /uVpuq SIS 

1  juq,  ubtn  «  jo  jouoq  sqj  uodu  '/w.I;j.>,r  rm, 

|   loajoad  qaus  Aub  q,uvi  op  o»  tfmqjou  aABii  iimi  rW 
puu.ioqj„uo,  Mj   0j  0,ppa  it  Hiqtfuiqrj&ni  aa  oi  ir  durm 

-V-w  oj  jam  uejpnqo  .via  pnu  naqmqa  saaS.  osTul 

XTZa^  RTf  ^d  9,oqi-  '"JB  '~5 "*  ^"3 

qanoj  A|pa.^.).\«  oi|.u_«qjo,i  aiio  'ttDB^aoai  nniSu'r 
-moo  aqi  3.toj*qpa3X,ExrB  9A«^ao«pBW  w  andtd  *5 

■A.VOKXLs.Ht.1  ;>Of|-f)XVII 

K£  »!  •uou  'n<>-5  II  >»  I    -jwfqns  oq,  u.^Ja  Aoa.w 

ndojd  o.„  wojoq  main  Kauq  pun 'q\uog  piBqlw>i 


u«..!|«,,l,loU  »q,o   Cu«  ,.,,   [iw-^W'XaVtW7p"™ 
akoj  .Co,[,  }Bq,  <0[a  a,,j  1(,,0  <llla  i-5|() 


-AVOjj  -ao;)  ,io(  |[iu 

•uAioj}f  uqof  jo  piBJ  stqj  m  .{rwajip  jo  f>aioiu 
s>q  o,  pa.voaduaaq  jon  s^q  aaaq,  n«3«ain  m  irio  ™ 

•o^i  'JSJf?^0  lraj,il'U'^;i  aiB  "J  po^uojaq  orro  ,oQ 
piw  Win   ni   pa?«J!|dcm   A-K.^i,,;,,  ).)h,;  pub  irp-atoao 

.""l'  °1    '«^ja  nqo,.  paaoop.^Kwl,Bq,Ior 
qosw  «,q   nrqjtJA  si  nojwoqi,  j;  jjasoiiq  ,,»«,;,; '}«{£ 

Oq  Aioq    ptIB  .W94u   0,SU  .1  IIJOJO.  ip  u.ttO  Bill  io  asn  .HI) 

A[wn«8  pojionu  «,  UAB,a  al(,  )U((1  y,1B  lfl^*  *  ] 

-iij.i.mo  „,j  oA«q8  si  (fjaqi,  „t,[(  ^w  pa«  .£,/„,  a_„  ,.' 
Aoqj  m«|  i9M.>jjq  „  B,  aj9jt?1s  (Bl„  potKBpai-i  j  •>.,,  «o 
•pioqoAtfifl  s«  qonuidini  juq,  a'm  puB     Ay,.,  .nu^v  ,'     « 

o|oa  oj  a,uo  ,on  ,qMja  „  0A«q  .{oq}  ,„c  ,p-0q  An  "»] 
-uojui^v  naipBg   aq,  q)i*oa,W,nq  sa5tfop«w» 

wi'M  jou  op  ...j,,,  ■jBq,  0p  I.HUIB  A-.>q,  ^8  qanni*B  it  pwi 
oonvi.^Kv  joq,«.)   oq,93iBJO)   puttoq   oq   |.rr....u.\',nj 

A91T1  J!  nutqi  A-oqj,  vjoa  ,on  saop  .u/.l,  „,,  ,,,:« 
uo,uJII0  oq,  ,«q,  „o,,u;>UI  pu^oqa  {'fa  oqji.,  -L, 
-1!  1.10X0  oj  o.moju  i.  |Kjou>  siqi  aoj  jrv.t  joamw  'Jmj 
j.oaoumj  iujoojji  uopio  oq,  ga!A(0S9[p  jo  inu.  am  m 

A,W  A.J1|X     .A".,,,;,,    aon!loqv  |H0:p!,j,  oqjso.n,.:.  liojj  " 
VJ.-.INOU.I  IOIIV     IV.IMVH   SiiX 

-.mm,  a,,,,  puajop  oi  ara  ioj  joa  a;  )r  .pofl  puB  u>;iu 
O  H  OUjdo  UAiO  Biq  JO,  .q,V,,(IoW,  flpaBlBon  -jaBis.a 
■0.1-ucu  tj  si  oh  •uoiuuio  siq  si  jhUX  -puap.ioJjtti.ui 
JOIWJO  oj  a,,  (MMMsod  hi  ,Bqj  m-q  u.  u'|h,]..am,.  puu 
.t?n!1««.JA  pubjoavoJu  si  ojoqj  'pan'ao  l'i  >.,.,  snq  airgu 
P.«api-  "o  ■i.'.iij'i'i!  arq  jo  >[«.->jh  i — oj  po-iawn  joa.i  i 
jcqj  ubw  (sajuaja  eq)  si  eq  'sJqnq,!  jo  gatsnoifc  oiiitm 
Ai:so;u|.,|    Jiij,-  ■  vjui.-j^ja-uoj    'J.>AO.«on    'otB  VOOT 

•Joqio  oqi  mo.y  ono  aq,  'wwaJ  m  uiiJopauvn   '•-,.'; 

•l!-'qi.l<>  U![tq!8U0d^J  oq)  llloq'j.HI  [[!.«.  9JA  pilK  'JOU 
|1>  >\  ..a\  „)ai,,h  pjoq  oj  »,ooqj  jou  op  OAV  tfU  lOnlltfBUI 
Jliq  Ml  op  ui.:i;i  |o|  HHiqs  pjoq  ,.(  Or-ooq  >  ►,  jji:',.  •  u  .  , 
•qiliog  ,>q)  u  -so  ., osjiio  o)  oft  hii  ,jj  p,ni  '- ja|..siu.)i|| 
o,  o^  80|B)S  uu,,s  ,„,,  ,„,  !„om;i  »'Il  C>  Uoijino-.m 
""'■'""','"l|  >'"!•  '1'i'luioo  oqi  ,o  ,iud  loqa  11*10  AJJBJ 
o)     ani||!AUlii     0411     A'oqj    BOOnOlOSUOO     .Tiqj      jo     egjj 

;i:)«->(oq)  puu  uoijuonpa  jioqj  'mojj^  uu  qjuutaBui  'j«qi 

Blll)8  JPIIH  i'||ilH.ij  ,).!,.>>' \o  |L 
'w  .io, miB  oijj  jo  s|n.>;,.i  oqi 
i"(S!  QJOq-juog  .»i(j  hi  ii'oij.vu 
'    «|il)s  »Mj  aqj   [0   i  i  >ii|icu 


AUS  pmi  •)1.|l!iu  dij,    ,(| 
•OAH|S    Oq)    ,  )    0HO(|)    Jrti 
|>U»jO|l  pun    v*(,  pim,«.,j 
■Misui  ojj  \.i. is  «  jo  osi:j  ui 


'"I'll11     l'"!'i    >!   WJ   q>'iiiisiniiV)ii,iiiin.i.,p 
tionujjjsuoo  oqn«qi  uiaqj  (q |  parfpij.vvouMOB  CritButw 

pill)    AIJtBJ    HI    )|       .    (jjui    ,H1|,     (0    h,,„,  ,,.,.,.,     ',.,    ,uu 

.'"U\  •*l!ii>q.i  li'puo.vi  'ooq-s-i'iiq  ,«„.,)  aun  '*q  uain 

■  '  i"q..|):.u    j  >w|""«^'-..»:i  ;•.,■"...,..  „ 
■>K<ii.ivivv  i.i\  i  (laHOKOJ  <tn  it.  | 

\  ■'  > 
uom 


'  '''.-J    '"''•".  "|  ,M|,I1,.,  MIU101J  S„   ,   •..    :  .    „        ' 


on  juoq  8U  jo[  poo  jo  amsu  9qj  u\  -tqj'iii  au.ujsoj 
oiiHJOomsn  jo  jjoa  ^i^^  •qjpaiiaumiaoa  ouj  ui  im-a 
-iraopoad  i[oji,ua  tomojaq  joq«[  oab,s  }Bqi  oj  'aj.wpa 
-oaad  9A«q  oj  aj  ..jeiJitu  „  eq,  joinnaa  oqj  m  jbuj  iq\\ 
I  noisniouoo  siq  ei  uaq,  jeq^  -aAB^  oq,  jo  ,iu-jh,um 
oqj  noA  B[]ij  puti  qjpjoiiuotuuioooqi  }n  «j.Xibi  ^jiqtt. 
J!,vjoooio(I  oq,  OAoqu  oakjh  aqj  Bjud  oq  'uom.  imq 
n«««  »nq 'aAup  aqj  qjjjii  JOqMi  »,  esojoj  ani  ojmJA 
eq,  aoop  Apao  ,ou  b.^as  ej{  -joqunj  aooS  on  ,i„,  'j,m 
-uoo  b  at  ojau.j  ,1,-q,  a"[uo  io>;  -Ropi  eqj  saruBJ  aomo'i, 
-nos  Biqj  qoiqAi  o,  ,po,i-a  *,„  ^w  '  t  ijuoqjuti  orjajjo 
-mod  R^in  8.'q*  uiojj  Jtaimoo  -juq,  jo  uoA'i[urq,  ,«q  ^ 

ioubui  ajjqjioin  i"  JOqBi  «q,  A[i»qvv  *j  isu.a  i»aj'j&.Vw  io 
ioq«|  sq,  JO  mm  B1?,  )1)q,  ,^Jnw    0  ,j^0     '  J.  <^kcu»To'." 

o,  anjifiJiun  ■;  mm  ^,nM  .,qr  -OMiMdtaoaia  »ie  loan'  i  urc 
pa.joq9i*-jjI,t,1,  p»map  *<j  ,oc  i,;M  h  i»q;  umawiil  f., 

: bjonb  jq^iu-o-j  i  uoir.^j. 
tpjwAY  oqj  ui  ,i  png  TJ!-*  aoi  -joded  ibg^  ,o  aam  am \>1 
■JUn-ojOJ  Aq  pn„  <u»MOD  J/l/.Klnu-f  *LL  mojjijJaufi 
iiavo  aw  qVrA  1Uj   iqo.qAi   ,obj)_«   eqjpBM  HjAi   j 

[•esu*H-aWj3 
6»fl  jo  upuu;oj  otij  ojnt  ojf  ,oj  <,;  uijq  paouj  qaiUAi  -arsi 
jo  HBj  a"aboi[  b  A"q  po,dnxiBju[  sujA  JjyfscHlg'eq,|_| 

'..•>!  P^»  m  JO  SOlJOl      -JOll  10  oq  1  ji  3M  puu  r,c 
-JOOf  lUqj  JO  «9|U  9H}  O)  il.Il,,  (,J  BTOUpOO^  9U1  J  ,«u  l,,,i 

■*?*u3*tt  -iM'^ojo!,,,  prxioM.nojt  •oBBMBavuai 
«»qi  oiom  oj.nm'AJiJiDujAj  u<  a-orjjoiu^j  oq,  10  um.o 
3uipuei  >*m  'Miunon  tytvnntrj *i/t  mojj  uo>;.:, -oj.,., 
,[   a.vBq,    uu  oAoqti   pUB  !oji: ,iqsi%  Bat,,, j , j  nl      ' 

.nf.;?,  JU  tt0»FJBIi:>P  d'H  SBAkiBqjtBqt'aAoiwq, 
-an,  poo^jopm.  j    -o^b  »JBaA  auios  pa,oA  "vjoo.kt  -jiJ 

A«Bd  arwoaomaa  oqj  jo  joq«aJS  joi  a jtwipauo  mo™ 
qoiqAi  j..j  BimnjiA  ui  uojnqosai eq,  to  tior,BJW|oap  an, 
oy  oi  ;i;qt  poojBiapun  i    -aoBa9ji.ai»  puo  'ao^pnio  «o»i 

}*qi  poojsaopan  r  -um,  ui  sjoqjui  mo  10  uoi 
■Biiqoap  eq,  oq  o,  ,«q,  poojaidpnn  i  'uamanaaa  'A.r  i« 
;,.  eurmuxe  en  ,aj  oS    -di.  a«o  ..i-n  o^w^onsoB 

oq,  ....  euo  |Gun  no  oS  |Uav  puu  no  Satod  aaaq  8Bn  1 
-uoo  ,b.|)  )l:qj  pn»  :  jao.uuiOAofj  Btq,  q.ii.ojq,  i.b  aoobV? 
oo.,,!  pm,  10qwl  oab[S  uooAUoq  ,jiBala  «  si  aioq,  l«nl 
.piuuoo  i,  jo  oflBjqd  ju.m  pa«  paaaqB  qanniKu;  noaa-Ja 
.ojsoqoojr  8jq  u,  paanooiniB  V,q  5q  ,'h,{,  ,.^J  Jon 
BJ  I  noi,B/inB^jo  UBOifqudaa  *V  i»«n  o,  papua, 
-w  .icjiiacs  »Bq,  ,auiBiiBapBms[uor,BSauBJ3q,vWv 

„,„  .  -oSjii  iwn  nam  aou 

-moa  bu  aoj  a=iop— Ana  »,Bcuiaqa  bb  po,trBj,u.,  j  a:  iruiiri 
I'-qi,  'P-lBA\OS  JOlBUdjj  jo  ,.m«j  wqSrq  .,  oqj  jo*  su'uj 
-OupjtioqoAjq  OM  ooi:,  juqioatiupue  .' aon! na.uv 
JBq,UBqiJoq^qs,  „  IO  'pto,  awW  aoUu,iW>  >  a\V 
tiipuuoj  b;  q  -..vvB!  PiB  8uoi)u,i,anwj  itc  p3B 'uHBa 
piwmAaaquqt  »!l*q  b:  .C:OA,qs  ;  A"!'  ak:S  *X  \, 
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Bib  Methodist  Episo opal  Church  In  Forsyth  street  was 
well  filled  lest  evening"  to  listen  ta  the  Hon.  Joahua.  R. 
Oiddtegs,  who  was  received  with  enthusiatic  applause, 
and  spoke  as  follows:— 

LAirtss  asb  GwrnEsnar—  Eo  ?;ubject  to  which  your  at- 
tention haB  heea  invoked  ft",r  this  hrief  hour  ia,  as  has 
fcera  amnoOTtcca  to  you,SWfle3  in  Congressional  Life.   It  is 
^ue  to  thyself,  however-,  that  I  should  say  that  I  do  not 
travel  thrsogh  tho  tjottr&ry  nor  address  audiences  for  the 
mere  >p«pose  of  tttracting  momentary  attention.    My 
design  is  to  Imp'*Bs,-1pon  those  who  listen  to  me  the  im- 
portance of  WhaM  deem  great  and  enduring  principles— 
principles  wnicUie  at  the  hasis  of  our  government,  without 
which  we  hava  no  hope  of  maintaining  our  free  instila- 
ttaiB.    The  scenes  to  wjhich  I  am  about  to  call  your  atten- 
«on  arose1  from  the  regaining  of  rights  which  had  been 
■abandoned  by  those  who  had  swayed  the  administration 
of  our  government    I  may  remark,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion that  at  no  age  of  the  world  has  despotism  ruled  the 
destinies  of  men  with  such  unbridled  sway  as  when  the 
Popeypiofesslng  to  be  tho  Vicegerent  of  God  npon  earth, 
usufjicd    domination     over      the     temporal     as    well 
as      &e    spiritual     government    of    the    earth — over 
the  -temporal    as    well    as    the    spiritual    welfare    of 
HlanMnd.     And      among      the     first     fruits     of     the 
great  Reformation,  was  the  partial   separation   of  the 
ajfeitual  from  the  temporal  governments  of  the  world ; 
mad  when  the  domination  of  the  church  was  removed— I 
'tow  speak  of  the  church  of  that  day— the  minds  of  philo- 
sophers and  statesmen  began  to  investigate  the  Tights 
-Which  man  held  from  his  Creator,  to  ascertain  what  they 
Were,  in  order  that  governments  should  be  based  upon 
those  principles  which  wire  great,  immutable  and  eternal. 
Jn  their  investig«teons  they  attempted  to  be  guided  by  in- 
vincible truth,  and  they  arrived  gradually  to  great  and 
toportant  reBults.    Thote  results  were  proclaimed  by  our 
government  at  its  baptismal  font.    Our  fathers,  thestatefl- 
men  of  the  United  Sta'       lid  long  turned  their  attention 
lo  the  philosophy  wbi       .ad  originated  In  Germany,  and 
■which  had   occupied    _     -  Utention   of  writers   of  the 
Qiristian  world  for  a  century  and  a  half.    We  have  a  par- 
ticular satisfaction  at  'this  day  in  looking  back  to  that 
period,  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  when  our  fathers  in  con- 
vention assembled  stood  forth  before  the  Christian  world 
the  representatives  of  this  mighty  nation  and  acknow- 
ledged that  all  the  rights  of  men  are  derived  from  their 
Creator that  human -governments  are  established  to  Be- 
ware the  enjoyment  of  those  rights.      It  is  a  part  of  the 
-  lecord  of  the  history  of  this  government,  that  attar  the 
government  had  been  established  upon' those  great  im- 
mutable and  eternal  principles,  tho  administration  per- 
verted and  prostituted  it  to  the  purpose  of  destroying  and ,.' 
overturning  the  veryprinciples  upon  which  it  had  been 
established.   1  know  that  you  vrill  at  once  say  that  I  ani 
charging   upon   this    government    crimes — that   I  am 
charging   crimes   upon   those  "Who    administer   it.     In 
that  you  are   not    mistaken,   for    I   do.    (Applause.) 
1  say  unhesitatingly  that  the  powers  of  this  government, 
which  were- ordained  by  our  fathers  to  insure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Me,  have  been  prostituted  to  the  destruction  of 
life:  theipowers  which  were  ordained  for  the  maintenance 
of  liberty  were  prostituted  to  the  enslavement  of  men. 
Hero  hisaself  could  scarcely  exult  in  the  despotism  which 
has  been  exercised  in  this  Christian  land.    That  you  may 
not  say  thatl  have  asserted  facts  which  are  not  proved 
l>y  the  records  of  the  nation,  by  the  infallible  documentary 
evidence  now  resting  in  the  archivesof  the  nation,  I  will 
iepeat,>  what  probably  most  of.  you  already  know,  that  in 
3816  an  army  was  sent  to:  Florida  for  tho  purpose  of  de- 
stroyrsgan  innocent  people  who  haa  fled  from  their  pro- 
fessed owners  in  1705;  more  'than  a  century  previous. 
Theyhadfled  from  oppression  and  had  gone  into  that 
Territory,  and  were  there  as  a  colony  holding  lands  under 
the  Spanish    crown,  and  being    loyal   subjects    of   the. 
Spanish    ;  government,     as   early    as    1737    they    were  j 
enumerated    among    the    military    defences     of    that 
Iterrttory.     They  were    there    with   their  wives,    their 
little  ones,  their  flocks  and  their  herds.     The  genera- 
tion   in 'South   Carolina   from    which    they   hai    fled; 
tad  passed   away.    Another  generation,  and  a  third,  and! 
fourth  generation ,  had  passed  away.    But  the  slaveholders 
•f  Georgia  perceived  that  their  complexion  was  dark,  and 
they  were  indignant  that  they  should  enjoy  life,  liberty 
and'  happinesB.    So  they  called  upon  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  send  an  army  there  to  capture  them  and  reduce 
the*n  to  slavery;  not  that-  a  single  man  of  them  could  be 
proved  to  be  a  slave — and  yet  two  hundred  and  seventy 
men  and  women, 'charged- with  no  crime  and  suspected'of 
BO  offence,- were  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  the  army  of 
the  United  States  '  because  they  loved  liberty  as  you  and  I 
love  liberty.     (Sensation.)    Here,  then,  were  the  powerB 
of  the  government,  which  had  baen  given  to  insure   the 
enjoyment  of  'life,  prostituted  to  its  destruction.    Today 
this  government  is  sustaining  the  coastwise  slave  trade, 
V  which  men,  women  and  children  are  taken  from  the 
rtbern  slavebreeding  States  and  carried  south  under  the 
■of  tho  United  States,- and  sold  in   the  barracoons  of 
■  Orleans  and  other  Southern  cities,  to  go  upon  the 
aiions— the  sugar  plantations,  where  upon  the  average 
are  driven  so  hard  that  they  die  in  five  years;  and  the 


presence  of  the  House.    The  Speaker  ■m»v<e  no  response, 
n-  r  did  Mr.  Adams  that  day ;  but  on  tr-je  foUowjag  day  he 
referred  to  Mr.  Pickens  as  the  comb'  dBtMe  roember  from 
South  Carolina.     (Laughter.)    Sojn  afUjr  Mr   G1im6r,  of 
Virginia,  drew  up  a  resolution  ^ec)arirjg  that  in  presenting 
the  petition  to  the  HouBe    ^  AdamB  ^A.  incurred  its 
severest  censure.    The  P  dUBe  B00n  after  adjourned  under 
intense  excitement.    P^etore  leaving  the  hall  a  notice  was 
given  that  a  meeting  -would  be  held  that  evening  at  the 
committee  room   on  Foreign  Relations,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  measures  ia  relation  to  the  resolution  of  censure 
tfren    pending,   to   whioh    meeting   none    but    gentle- 
men    from    the     slaveholding    States     were     invited 
to     attend,     without    distinction     of     party.      I    wisa 
you     to      mark      that,     for     some      have     charged 
me  with  giving  a  partisan  and  political  character  to  my 
lecture,  which  is  merely   a  Lyceum  lecture.    Again,  I 
wish  you  to  no:ice  it,  because,  whenever  the  question  or 
slavery  is  agitated,  there  is  no  distinction  of  party  at  the 
South  generally.     (Applause.)    The  next  day,  long  bj- 
fore  the  hour  of  assembling,  the  galleries   of  the  House 
were  thronged  with  men  and  "women  to  suffocation.    AH 
the  approaches  to  it  were  filled  with  anxious  men  and 
women  hoping  to  hear  something  upon  the  subjeot  which 
had  been  opened  on  the  preceding  day.    The  lobbies  of 
the  House  were  filled  with  foreign  Ministers  and  their  at- 
taches.   Lord  Morpeth  was  a  listener  throughout   the 
thirteen  daj  s'    proceeding*.    All  the   officers  of  the  go- 
vernment, so  far  as  I  could  judge,  were  present.    Soon 
after  the  House  was  called  to  order  and  the  journal  wa3 
read,  the  Speaker  announced  that  the  order  of  proceed- 
ing would  be  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  of  cen- 
sure offered  by   the  gentleman  from  Virginia.    Mr.  Mar- 
shall, of  Kentucky,  then  rose  and  offered  an  amendment. 
Mr.  Marshall  was  then  a  young  man  of  about  thirty  two 
yearB  of  age.    He  had  served  in  the  Legislature  of  his  own 
State,  where  he  had 'stood  forth  as  the  leader  or  freedom's 
host/taking  the  stand  in  favor  of  universal  emancipation, 
like  Henry  Clay,  and  maintaining  it  with  an  eloquence 
and  logic  which  seemed  to  me  irresistible.    He  came  with 
laurels  fresh  and  blooming  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress, 
and  was  recognized  North  and  South  as  the  leader  of  the 
movement  in  favor  of  emancipation  in  the  South.    He 
came  to  Congress  Under  more  auBpicious  circumstances 
than  perhaps  any  other  metater  west  of  the  Alleganies. 
Hie  amenament  was,  in  effect,  declaring  that  Mr.  Adams, 
in  presenting  his  petition,  had  committed  treason  against 
tie  government  and  people  of  the   United  States,  for 
which  he  'deserved  expulsion  from  that  body,  but  that 
the  House,  in  its  gTace  and  favor,  would  content  itself 
with  an  expression  of  its  severest  censare.    He  addressed 
the  House  In  a  speecfc  characteristic  of  the  man — a  speech 
of  unrivalled  eloquence— tor  he  was  as  brilliant  an  orator 
as  I  ever  listened  to,  and  that  was  the  opinion  entertained 
of  hiElby  Mr.  Adams.    He  accused  Mr.  Adams  of  main- 
taining the  same  sentiment  as  the  petitioners,  and  then 
argued  that  to  dissolve  this  Union  was  treason,  for  which 
he  -was  morally  guilty.    I  am  feank  to  say  that,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded,   his    -argument   appeared    so    irresistible  that 
Southern  men  seemed  encouraged,  and  looked  forward 
with   confidence   to  the  final   passage    of    his    amend- 
ment,    while     Northern     men     seemed     disappoiated 
and   disheartenod  under  tie  power  of  Mr.   Marshall's 
logic.      Tnere    seemed     no    possible   escape    for    my 
venerable  friend.     When  Mr.    Marshall   had  concluded 
we  fondly  anticipated  that  Mr.  Adams  would  rtee  and  by 
terrible  invective  overwhelm  him  and  hie  coadjutors.    As 
he  sat  down  the  old  man  rose.    The  very  movement  was 
dignified.    Instead  of  Eddressing  the  Speaker  be  cast  his 
eyes  around  the  Hall  'with  the  benignity  of  -a  father  look-  ■ 
ingupon  tris  children.    No  word  was  uttered  oyhim  as, 
with  solemn  countenance,  he  surveyed  the  thronged  gal- 
leries.   All  eyes  were  turned  to  him.    There  he  stood,'a 
manTenerable  with  age,  a  man  of  vast  -experience,  cf 
great  learning  and  high  attainments^-^,  man  who  had 
served  his  country  "with  fidelity  and  patriotism  in  many 
and  varied  stations.    He   now   stood  ~sp,  -with   all   the 
-honors  of  an  illustrious  statesman  upon 'him,  arraigned  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  as  a  base  felon     Tbe  slave  power 
had  accused  him  of  treason  against -the  government  which 
he  had   so  long   served.    At  length,  he  turned  to  the 
Speaker,  and  said: — "Sir,  I  call  for'the  reading  of  tho  first 
paragraph  in  the   Declaration    of  Independence."    The 
Clerk  turned  to  the  desk  to  find  tie  Volume.    Again  Mr. 
Adams  cast  his  eyes  over  the  galleries,  and  with  a  clearer 
voice  and  more  diEtinct  enunciation  said — "The  first  para- 
graph  in  '  the   Declaration  of  -independence. ' '  *3y   this 
time   the   Clerk   had    found   the    book,  and  wes    open- 
ing   it    to    read,    as    the    old    man    the    third    time 
repeated  the  words  in  a  still  more  emphatic  manner,  and 
with  a  voice  that  penetrated  the  farthest  recedes  of  the 
gallery.    Then,  with  musical -voice,  Matthew  St.   Clair 
Clark,  the  Clerk,  with  a  load-and  clear  tone,  commenced 
reading  tho  introductory  part,  when  he  parsed  as  if  he 
wished  to  know  whether  he  -was  requii  ed  to  read  further, 
and  turned  his  face  toward  the  old  man.    "Read  on," 
said  Mr.   Adams,  "about  the  rights  and  >£u ties."    The 
Clerk  proceeded:  "We  he-Id  these  truths  to  be  self  evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal:  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that 
to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  jest  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  peo- 
pletoalter  or  to  abolish 'it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govern- 
ment, laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organ- 
izing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. "     And,  as  the 
voice   of  the   Clerk   died  away  Mr.  Adams  took  up  the 
theme,  with  some  slight  alteration   in  the  language: — 
"When  any  forsu  of  government,"  said  he,  "becomes 
destructive  of  the' rife,  liberty  and  happiness  of  any  por- 
tion of  its' people, '  it  is  the'  right  and  the  duty  of  that 
people  to  alter  orabolish  it,  and  direct  its  administration 
'  in  the  pathway  which 'r,' 3  marked  out  by  its  founders. 
This  government,  Mr.  f  ?eaker,  has  become  destructive  of 
the  life  of  a  p-""Hon  of    ts  people;  it  has  become  destruc- 
tive of  the  hbeiii""  o'"  a  portion  of  its  people;  it  has  be- 
come destructive  of  the  happiness  of  a  portion  of  its  peo- 
■ple,  and  the  people  have  a  right  to  modify  or  abolish  it, 
and  reorganize  its  powers  in  such  form  as  shall  secure 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness. 
Now,  sir,"  Eaid  he,   "my  constituents  had  the  right  to 
send  that  petition  here.    They  are  tbe  sove:  eiS"3  of  this 
land."  'I  would  -to  God,  my  friends,  that  I  cODU  impress 
that  sentiment  upon  cvery'American  elector.    You  are 
the  sovereigns;  the  public  men  are  your  servants.     I  for- 


ence  one  of  the  finest  mir.ds  that  ever  shone  in  American 
legislation.     Some  two  *»«ks  «rU;r  tb>=   Mr.  Adams  was 
very  good  naturedly  criticising  the  literature   of  a  report 
made  by  Mr.  Kcim,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  resented  rt  with 
considerable  indignation,  and  retorted    upon    him   with 
great  bitterness.    Mr.   Adams  undertook  to  return  the 
compliment,  but <~  quite  a  different  style  from  that  he  bid 
used  in  regard'  -.  Mr.  Marshall.    At  this  moment  Mr. 
Marshall  entered  the  ball,  and  inquired  of  Mr.  M-rriw^ther 
wbat  was  going  on,  and  beiDg  told  that  Mr.  Adatnj  had 
been  assailed   by  Mr.  Eeim,  and  was  returning  the  com- 
pliment, be  eaid,  "I  understand  what  that  means  (laugh- 
ter) ;  permit  me  to  say  if  he  has  fallen  into  Adams'  hands, 
may  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul"  (renewed  laughter  and 
applause).    That  trial  lasted  through  thirt^D  daya.     On 
the  eighth  day,  as  Mr.  Adams  was  speaking,  he  had 
become  impatient  under  the  constant    interruption  by 
Sonthcn  men,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Smith,  of  Virginia. 
He  bad     been   a    large  mail   contractor,"   and   at   tho 
end  of  every  year  he  demanded  extra  compensation  nntU 
the  clerks  of  the  Departmenthad  given  him  the  sobriquet 
of  "Extra  Billy."    (Laughter.)   He  is  tbesame,  man,  yoa 
recollect,  who,  on  last  Christmas  day,  took  the  egg-hogg 
in  CongreEB,  and  now  I  believe  he  is  called  "  Egg-nogg 
Smilh."     (Laughter.)    Mr.  Smith  arose,  and  the  Speaker 
said — "  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  the  floor." 
"  I  know  that,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "  butl  want  to  mike  a 
suggestion  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts."   Mr.  Adams  turned  around  with  a  scowl,  and 
said,  "  ncn  tali  awrilio" — which  means,  "  I  desire  no  such 
aid."    Bnt  Mr.  Smith,  like  many  others,  had  forgotten 
his  Latin,  and  stood  still  not  knowing  what  to  answer. 
(Laughter.)    Turning  to  Christopher  Morgan,  he  said —  i 
"  Morgan,  what  tbe  devil  does  that  mean?"     (Renewed  I 
laughter^)    Mr.   Morgan  was  something  of  a  wag,  and   ' 
Eaid,  "  Why,  you  see  the  old  gentleman  has  become  per- 
fectly enraged,  and  he  is  telling  you  to  go  to— you  know 
the  place  where  (pointing  downwards) — (Greatlaughter.) 
Mr.  Smith     reco'.red    back   into   hiB   chair   ts     if    he 
had     been     shot,     and,   so    far     as    my    knowledge 
goes,  never  agum  alluded  to  the  name  of  the  old  man  un- 
til he  had  been  dead  seven  years.    On  the  twelfth  day  c if 
the  proceedrbgs  Mr.  Adams  commenced  comparing  New 
York  with  Virginia.    He  spoke  of  their  schools,  acade- 
mies and  colleges,  and  drew  a  comparison  in  the  numbers 
of  scholars  and  students  in  the  two  States.    He  compared 
tbe  commerce  of  tho  two  States,  and  in  other  respects 
showed  the  advance  which  New  York  had  made  beyond 
Virginia.      This  Was  an  entertainment  to  which  they  had 
nofbeen  invited,  and  Mr.  Sanders,  of  North  Carolina,  took 
exceptions  and  raised  a  point  rrf  order.    The  BpeaKer  said 
thtt  every  speech  made  on  the  fioor  had  related  to  slave- 
ry, and  he  surely  could  not  say  that  the  defendant  should 
■fcave  his  lips  sealed.    Mr.  Sanders  took  an  appeal,  but  the 
House    sustained    the   ruliag.      Mr.   Adams   proceeded. 
Members'began  to  feel  that  it  was  becoming  a  matter  of 
difficulty  and  to  wish  themselves  ont  of  it.     Mr.  Merri- 
wether  on  the  thirteenth  day  arose  and  spoke  of  what 
was   Enid   outside    aboct   Congress   spending   all   their 
time   in   this   manner,   and   he   for   one  was   anxious 
to   taSe  the  vote    at  the  earliest  moment    A  gentle- 
man from   the    South    said   that   Mr.    Adams   had   a 
right   to  defend  himself,  but  that  he  wob  responsible 
for  the  consumption  -of  'time,  and  inquired  kow  long  Mr. 
Adams  would  probably  occupy  in  completing  his  defence? 
'saying  that  he  had  already  spoken  some  six  or  eight 
'Cays— an  entire  misstatement,  by  the  way,  Tor  Mr.  Adams 
"was  commencing  the  fourth  day.    The  old  man   replied, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  was  mistaken  in  holding 
him  responsible.    "I  was  not  consulted,"  said  he,  "about 
this  resolution,  nor  am  I  responsible  for  one  hour  of  the 
time  spent  on  the 'trial.    I  will  give  way  at  any  moment 
the  gentlemen  wish  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.    If 
I  am  constrained    to    argue  the  case,  I   shall   feel   it 
my  duty  to  bring  ;br7  remarks  to  a -close  at  theearliest 
moment  I  can  do  so  m  justice  to  myself,  to  the  public,  and 
to  the  constitution,  and  if  gentlemen  will  permit  me  to 
proceed  without  so  many  interruptions,  I  verily  believe  I 
can  finish  myremarks  within  the  course  of  ninety  days." 
(Great  laughter  and  applause.)    A  -motion  wasimm«.diate 
ly  made  to  'lay  the  resolution  on  the  table    and  was 
carried   tiy  -a    vote    of   162    to    93.     (Applause.)     Mr. 
Adams    triumphed,    and   from    that    day   forward  the 
right  of  petition  was  regained  to  the  Americen  people. 
(Applause.)    True  it  was  that  it  was  not  till  some  time 
afterwords  that  the  gag   rule  was  repealed,  but  from 
tbattime'forward  every  man  felt  and  knew  that  no  longer 
could 'that   outrage  continue   against  the    people   of    the 
United -States.    I  dwelt  more  upon  this  subject  because  it 
was  the  commencement  of  that   mighty  revolution  which 
is  bringing  about  a  reformation'that  is  stilkgoing  on,  ana 
which -will  continue  while  truth  shall  exercise  its  power 
over   the    American   people.     (Applause.)      While    Mr. 
Adams  regained   the    right    of  petition,  ;your    humble 
speaker  waB  engaged  in  a  far  morehumble    sphere  of  re- 
gaining tbe  freedom    of  debate    or  the    right  of  speech. 
Eight  weeks  from  the  timeto  which  I  have  adverted  your 
speaker  was  arrayed  at  thesame  bar.    In  1841  the  bark 
Creole  left  Hampton  roads, 'Virginia,  with  a  cargo  of  one 
trandred  and    thirty-five    Blaves.      When    it    was    out 
some     seven     days     the     colored     people     felt     the 
inspiration  of  the  heaven  born  truth  that  they  had  been 
■endowed  by  their  Creator  with  the  right  to  life  and  liber- 
ty, and  by  the  power  of  their  own  right  arm  they  assert- 
ed that  right.     One  of  the  slaveholders   came  on  deck 
■and  drew  a  pistol.     One    of  the  slaves,  named  Woshiag 
'  ton,  struck  him  with  a  hand  spike  and  laid  him   low  in 
•death.     (Applause.)      It  is  astonishing  that  you  should 
cheer    such    a  thing  as  that.    Why  should  the  gallows  be 
robbed  of   its  prey?     (Laughter.)      Slaveholders  were 
struck  with  horror,  and  their  visages   elongated  when 
they  heard  of  it.    If   I  evertbanked  God,  it  was  when  I 
found  a  slave  that  had  dared,   !n  the  presence  of  his 
dealer,  to   stand   up   in   his   own   humanity  and  strike 
the    death    Sow    to    his  oppressor.      (Loud  applause.) 
.  I  know  it  iso '-id  in 'these,  days  that  you  must  notspeakof 
the  right  of  man  to  maintain  his  life  and  liberty  by  vio- 
lence.    My  friends,  I  bad  two  uncles  who  died  upon  the 
battle  field  for  that  very  cause,  to  ascertain  the  right  of 
Americans  to  life   and  liberty.     (Applause.)    I  have  my- 
self 6erved  uponthe  tented  field.    I  have  seen  my  com- 
panions dying  arouna  me;  and  1  tell  you,  as  I  live,  that 
no  man,  whether  a  slave  or  in  any  other  capacity,  ever 
asked  my  opinion  whether  he  had  a  right  to  libjrty,aud 
a  rirbt  to  ii  notwithstanding  his  oppressor,  but  I  bavesiid 
toLim,   "Have  your  liberty  if  in  your  power."     (Ap- 
plause.)   These  slaves  took  possession  of  the  ships  and 
went  to  the  British  possessions  and  went  ashore"    The 


eonon  plantations,  where  they  die  in  seven  years.    Here 
ure  '27, COO  human    beings  annually  murdered  by    this 
Blow  torture ;  ana  it  is  upheld  and  maintained  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States.    To  day  your  representa- 
tives and  mine,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
sustain  this  infamous  commerce,  which,  as  a  nation,  we 
have  pronounced  to  be  piracy  upon  the  shore  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  for  which  those  who  perpetrate  it  there  are 
bang     It  will  not   do  for  me  to  trace  the  slave  trade  too 
far;  for  if  I  did  you  might  find  our  own  representatives 
and  Senators  sustaining  a  commerce  which,  according  to 
their  own  judgment,  renders  themselves  worthy  of  the 
gallows   and  a  halter.    I  feel  a  degree  of  delicacy  upon 
that  point;  because,  if  it  is  wrong  to  rob  and  steal  and 
murder,  and  if  tho  man  who  commits  these  acts  should 
stand   upon  the  gallows,  together  with  him  who  strikes 
the  blow,  then  they  who  send  men  to  Congress,  who  tell 
men  that  they  may  deal  in  the  bodies  of  human  beings, 
and   may  murder  and   go  quit,  though  they  may  be  ac- 
quitted by  the  fallible  tribunals  of  man,  stand  before  high 
_Heaven  reeking  in  all  the  guilt  of    murder,   robbery 
and     theft.        (Applause.)        This      coastwise       slave 
trade    was     sustained.      Slavery    in     the    District    of 
Columbia    was    sustained,   and    those    men    to    whom 
I  i  have    referred     were      brought    from    Florida    to 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  and  enslaved.    The  persons 
ordained  by  government  to  secure  liberty  were  prostitu- 
ted to  the  enslavement  of  men.    The  slave  trade  becamo, 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  institution  of  slavery.    When  y.cu 
Bent  petitions  to.Congress,  praying  Congress  to  relieve  ycu 
from  the  crime  and  guilt  of  being  parties  to  this,  yeur  i 
Tepresentatives  in  Congress  closed  their  doors  against  you, 
saying  that  jou  were  unworthy  to  approach  your  public 
servants  with  respectfnl  language  upon  this  great  aubjact 
with  which  you  found  yourselvee  involved.    Tour  repre- 
sentatirres  sat  there  with  their  hpehermetically  sealed,  cot ' 
being  permitted  by  the  gag  rules -sf  that  day  to  give  utte- 
rance to  your  sentiments  and  the  doctrines  you  cherished. 
It  was  in  this  condition  of  things  that  certain  individuals 
throughout  the  country  and  in  Congress  demanded  of 
this  federal  government  a  reformation  and  restoration  cf 
She  government  to  its  original  principles  and  doctrines. ' 
A  leader  worthy  of  tie  age  in  which  Jie  lived,  worthy  of 
the  station  in  which  be  moved,  Bloodi  forth  as  the  leader: 
.  of  freedom's   host — the   Hon.    JeJm.  Quincy  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts.    (Applause.)    Ever  tree  to  the  great  pur- ' 
.  peses  for  which  goyejiujaent  was  established — ever  devoted 
,4o  ,the  immutable  principles  of  human-rights,  of  human! 
liberty, .with all  the  advantages  he  had  enjoyed,  having' 
.  been  our  Minister  in  foreign  courts,  tetter  versed  in  the-, 
dip'lqinacy  of  .foreign  nations  and  foreign  .governments  than  ■ 
any  other  maa  at  that  lima  living  in  oar  .nation,  with  vast 
experience,   having,  served  in  the  execoWve  chair,  he  had 
brought  with  him  into  that  .high  station  an.iafluence  whdeh, 
no  other  individual  in  the  TJcited  States  a-tihat  time  wield-  i 
ed.   ••With  this  high   devqtisn  and  these  advantages,  he 
seemed  to  be  the  only  man  that  could  ctaud  forth  and  i 
brave  the  storm  of  'slayeholoing  and  servile, -wrath  whicht   ' 
he  was  constrained  to  meet  in  the  regaininr;  of  the  right 
of,  petition— in  regajping  tho  freedom  of  apessh     In  that 
contest  scenes  occurred  worthy  ihe  pen  of  the  historian  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  scenes-  that  can  only  be  trans- 
milted  by  «ie  canvass  and  the.aatist,  scenes  that  I  have 
no  language  to  describe  to  you;  but  with,  such  .as  I  can 
Gommind  .it    is  my  purpose  to  ast  your  attention  to 
them.    Had  you  been  -m  the  gallery  of  thoJEouse  of 
EapresentatiKis  on  January  27,  1&3,  you  wocld  have 
■loqked  down  crpon  the  too  hundred  and  thirty  mem- 
bers or   that   body,    each    engaged  in  his    usual  avo- 
cations;   some  engaged    in   correspondence,    others   in 
writing;    otters  in  reading  newspaper*;    others  in  the 
business  which  was  transpiring.   .In  the  chair  wan  John 
White,  of  Kentucky,  a  slaveholder,  who  presided  with 
great  Oigsity.    Jn  front  was  Matthew  St.  C^air  Clark,  tho 
Clerk  of  the  House,  tc  record. toe  evidence.     On  the  left  a 
man  below  the  mediusa  stature,  a  man  venerable  inhisq?- 
pearance,  thf-n  three  score  and  £fteen  years  of  age,  y>;t 
erect,  his  countenance  marked  with  the  lineaments  tf 
thought,  his  voice  somewiat  affected  by  age,  but  his  enun- 
ciation .clear  and  distinct,  whose  every  movement  com- 
manded the  respect  due  to  a  statesman— the  Eon.  John 
Quincy      Adams     stood      presenting       some       papers 
which      he      took      from      a      file      in_    -his      hand, 
and     which,     as      fast     as     presented!      upon      tbe 
motion   of  some  slaveholder,  w^re  laid  upon  the  table 
Around  him  were  Wiso,  Gilmer  and  Jones,  of  Va. ;  Shop 
herd  and  Sanders,  of  N.  C;  Rhett  and   Pickens,  or  S.  C. 
Cook  end  Meriwether,  of  Ga.,  and  other  slaveholders,  ia 
tCDtly  watching  every  word  he  spoke.,  every  paper  lie 
presented,  lest  something  that  affected   the  institution  of 
slavery  should  be  presented.     At  length,  taking  a  paper 
from  his  file,  and  viewing  it  with  more  than  ordinary  at- 
trition, he  addressed  the  Speaker   thuE:— "Mr.  Speaker, 
I  bold  in  my  band  the  petition  of  Benjamin  Emerson  and 
lorty.flve  others,  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, praying  for  a.  dissolution  of  Hie  Union:  first, 
because  it  has  already  become  intolerable  and  vaisatierac- 
lory  to  Southern  statesmen,  who  are  continually  threat- 
ening its  dissolution" — a  thing  which  I  believe  they  baye 
not  forgotten  to  this  day— (laughter) — "second,  because 
the   revenues  collected  in  tho  free  Statco  aro  transferred 
4'>  the  South  und  there  squaudcred  in  supp^ct  of  an  inui- 
Sulion   which   tbey  diplike;  third,  because,  if  that  policy 
chould  continue,  the  petitioners  very  much  upprohend  it 
v/ould  overwhelm  both  North  and  South  in  destruction." 
At  that  point  four  slaveholders  addressed   the  Speaker  at 
once.    Tbe  Speaker  said,  "Tho  gentleman  from   Massa- 
chusetts has  tho  floor."    Wlion   cder  was  restored,    Mr. 
Atiama     sail:— "Sir,     I     move     that      this      petition 
be    referred    to    a    select   coiumitleo    of    nioo   mem- 
bers,   with      instructions    to      report    to    this    Houcc 
fcbe  reason   why  the   prayer  of  tbe  petitioners  cinnot  bo 
granted."  Mr.  Adams  iesinnect  bis  Boat.  Instantly  a  score 
tit  ilavfholdorE   were   upon   their   toot  demanding  to  bo 
heard-    Mr.  Pickeus  was  tho  lirst  who  attracted  the.  attoo 
t'ou  of  tbe  BpeaJrw,  and  van  assigned  tho  floor.    All  atten- 
iioti  wo*  aili  Ml.'d  to  ta'm.     lie  spoke  of  the  outrogo  which 
be  couBlUorod    ILr.  Adtlue  had   perpetrated,  und   nskod 
Whether  H  ffcl!|d   h«  |f;  §,-Jer   to  burn  tho  petition  iu  the 


get,  by  the  way,  that  1  am  no  longer  a  servant  out  a  so 
vereign.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  If  public  men  do 
not  do  your  bidding,  and  do  not  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
the  constitution,  they  are  unfaithful  servants  and  ought  to 
be  expelled  from  office:  (Applause.)  Mr.  Adams  conti- 
nued—"If  it  be  possible  for  this  House  to  entertain  that 
resolution  for  discussion  I  shall  ask  time  to  prepare 
my  defence,  for  I  desire  to  show  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  -slave  power  to  restore  the  African  slave 
trade" — a  prophecy  which  you  and  I  have  lived 
to  see  literally  fulPlled,  for  to-day  the  slave  trade 
is    restored — "it   is    their    intention    to    strike    down 

the  rights   of  habeas  corpus  and   of  trial  by  'jury" 

another  prophecy  which  we  have  seen  fulfilled.  Having 
said  this,*  he  resumed  his  seat.  Mr.  Everett,  of  Vermont, 
then  rose  and  moved  to  postpone  the  subject  two  weeks, 
in  order  to  afford  time  for  Mr.  Adams  to  prepare  his  de 
fence.  As  he  resumed  his  seat,  up  rose  Henry  A.  Wise, 
a  man  that  you  have  read  of  within  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  (laughter,)  and  inquired  whether  it  would  be  in 
order  to  discuss  a  resolution  of  censure  (of  course  he 
knew  it  was),  and  the  Speaker  responded  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Mr.  Wise  then  made  a  speech,  which  occupied  the 
remainder  of  that  day  and  two  hours  of  the  following 
day.  It  was  a  speech  full  of  personality.  He  seemed 
actuated  by  feelings  of  bitter  hostility  towards  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, so  much  so  that  I  inquired  of  some  older  members 
the  reason  of  it  They  told  .me  that  Wise  and  Adams  had 
met  on  the  forum  on  a  former  occasion,  and  Wise  had 
come  off  rather  the  wor-st  after  the  contest.  (Laughter. ) 
After  he  bad  concluded,  Mr.  Adams  rose,  and,  with  his 
hands  crossed  in  front  of  his  person,  as  was  his  custom, 

•  he  said: — "Mr.  Speaker,  .1  recollect  that  some  years  since 
a  member  from  Virginia  came  to  this  House  with  his 
bands  dripping  with  human  blood,  and  with  his  face 
stained  with  human  gore."  By  this  time  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Wise  rang  out  from  the  back 
seat  in  tbe  hall,  calling  on  the  Speaker  for  leave  to  ad- 

.  dress  the  House.    The  Speaker  rapped  with  his  gavel, 

-and  reminded  him  that  Mr.  Adams  had  the  floor.  Turn- 
ing immediately  to  Mr.  Adams,  he  asked  for  leave  to  an- 
swer. No  man  hod  more  regard  for  the  amenities  of  de- 
bate than  Mr.  Adams,  and  he  bowed  assent.    Then,  with 

.all  the  impetuosity  of  .his  nature,  Mr.  Wise  said: — "Mr. 
Speaker,  I  desire  to  know  whether  I  am  on  trial  or  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts."  (Laughter.)  He  took 
his  seat,  as  the  lawyers  say,  without  receiving  his  mo- 

-tion.  Mr.  Adams  paid  but  little  attention  to  it.  Having 
disposed  of  Mr.   Wise  ;(I  cannot  give  you  the  details  of 

•  the  proceeding)  he  turned  his  attention  to  Mr.  Marshall. 
He  spoke  or  him  as  a  young  roan  of  great  promise;  he 
spoke    in    terms  of  'kindness   and    even    of   affection. 

;He  paid  a  just  tribute  to  his  eloquence,  his  genius  and 
his  services  in  bis  own  Legislature,  and  to  the  high  es- 
•teem  in  which  he  had  been  held  throughout  the  North. 

•  He  spoke  of  his  position  as  one  of  the  proudest  among 
•the  young  men  of  his  -age.  As  he  proceeded  all  the 
User,  feelings  of  those  who  .listened  to  him  were  aroused, 
and  he  seemed  to  obtain  control  of  his  hearers.  Then 
he  commenced  to  array  4he  sins  of  Mr.  Marshall  before 
Mm.  ilr.  Marshall  rose,  and,  with  his  arms  folded, 
.as  -was  his  cuEtom,  looked  Mr.  Adams  in  the 
iace,  as  if  to  challenge  him  and  bidding  him 
stance.  -Mr.  Adams  understood  it,  and  all  the  resources 
of 'bis  inmost  power  seemed -called  forth.  H9  spoke  of 
Ut, '.Marshall  as  having  charged  him  with  high  treason, 

«and  then  proceeded  to  define  what  high  treason  was:  that 
*j,.ter  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  it  consisted  in 
lew/flag  -war  against  the  United  States,  or  lending  aid  and 
,MKnfort  to  its  enemies.     "  I  presented,"  said  he,  "r  re- 
spectful petition  of  my  constituents  to  tie  consideration  of 
the  jHooso,  and  in  doing  this  in  the  order  of  business  and 
acca'disg  to-.wtat  I  believed  to  be  my  bounden  duty,  the 
gentltiman  from  Kentucky  says  1  -have  waged  war  against 
the  government.    Now,  sir,  if  I  were   the  father  ot  that 
young  mae,  I  would  advise  him  to  return  to  Kentucky  and 
place  hlimaalf  atosame  law  school, and  commence  the  study 
of  that  r.irofsssion  which  he  has  so  long  followed."     (Ap- 
plause.)   Sttr.  Marshall,  feeling  ifee  power  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman's im-ectfre,  turned  pale     Mr.  Adams,  with  in- 
creasing vehemence,  spoke  ot  hina  as  an  ingrate — as  hav- 
ing conspired  in   a.iasinight  cabal,  oa  the  presentation  of 
.Mr.  Gi!mer's>MEolu»k;a,  with  slaveholders  to  destroy  the 
•character,  repistaticui  .end  influence  of  ike  best  friend  he 
hn  i  on   eartit.    He  -iaid  his  actioE   up  to  the  dctesta- 
tisn     of    the    Eause',   tnd   charged     him    with    doing 
tho     bidding    .of     the     .slave     power.      Mr.     Marshall 
listened      with     .eigne    ,et      increasing     emotion,     and 
ns  tfho  old  man  saw  that.;*  had  him  iu  his  power  his  in- 
vecrivo  became   uiwe  ter»I5c.     He  seemed  to  draw  ono 
srrcm.iftcr  another  .tnd  thrtst  it  into  his  writhiDg  form. 
The  reporters  laid  down  their  pens;  tho  slaveholders  sat 
DghastjrJd  when  Isay  the  tauis  rolled  down  their  cheeks 
I  speak  what  I  know — so  seemingly  unconscious  were 
tiiey  or  every  thing  but  the  wocis  that  (ell  from  the  Ups 
of  the  Old  Man  Eloquent.    At  Smgth,  artor  the  final  ex- 
picaon   or  wrath,  as  rt   w.sre,  ,3'jt-   Marshall  sat   down, 
looking  like  z.   corpse.    Apiiar^aty  insensible  and    un- 
.conscious  or  lri3,  he   looked  xs  if.oeid.     And   indoed  he 
never  breathed  politically  from  .that   time     (applause) 
Ion  give  you  lie  own  views,   whioh   are  a   belter  cri- 
leWon  than  my  j&^gment.  Some'irfh=cn4t  twenty  miuutes 
a!ter>vard,srhilc  another  member  was  spt^king,  he  camo 
to  the  eide  vher-e  I  K-as  siltiiit;  oud   SAid  In  jMr.  Campbell, 
of  EouUi  Carolina,  in  cuy  hearing,  "Mr.    Campbell,  I  wish 
I  was  dead."     (Laughter.;     Mr.    Campbell  ref.  rovod  him 
for  his  rashness.     With  an  oalb,   he  repealed    'hat   he 
wished  ho  was  in  his  grave.     "I  would  rather  dift  0  thou- 
siiDd  deaths,"  faid  he,  "than   undergo  such  a  oun'satiOQ 
cgtin."     (Laughter.)    I  said  that  he  nover  broathoif  .again 
politically,     fie   never  appeared  before   the   memlmi.'  of 
ibat  ball  as  ho   had   douo.     Ho  ncvor   boro  himself  >~o  j 
tv-dcpondcntly,   ho  nnver  spoUo   with    tho    commanding 
pever  Ibat  bad  previously  charact^nz'.'d  hiui    Ho  beosma 
uniateu'ly  in  bis  attftndanOQ  at  tbo  House,  nod — I  would  not 
pay  it  to  iryttrp  bin  rerutntioD— bo  Is  now  a  wreck  of  whtt 
ho  once  was.     .From  that  day  dissipation  seemed  to  mirk 
liim  cs  ll«  own.     I  regret  it.     I laouro  over  It     Usoeni«.l 
art  If  that  oflbll  of  M>.  Adams  SlnOSi  blotted  out  of  eilst- 


siavenoiaers  went  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
BDd  asked  him  to  obtain  compensation  from  the  British 
government  for  their  lossof  human  flesh,  and  tbe  Presi- 
dent became  their  solicitor  and  agent    The  SeTets.V""- 
State,  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  President,  in  his  letter  to 
our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  directed  him  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  British  government  to  this  matte,  and 
to  denounce  these  men  as  mutineers  and  murderers.  When 
this  letter  -was  published  and  sent  to  the  Senate  there 
were  Senators,  grave  and  reverend,  discussing  tho  sub- 
ject, v.ho  declared  that  unless  the  Briti6h  government 
would  come  forward  and  pay  for  those  slaves  war  should 
be  waged  against  Great  Britain,  and  tbe  people  of  the  free 
States  should  die  upon  the  tented  field  to  maintain  the 
commerce  in  human  Jfie3h.    And  so  our  country  was  dis- 
graced by  those  official  avowals  of  men  in  public  sution; 
for,  so  far  as  the  United  States  were  known  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  it  was  held  up   as  a  government  sustaining  a 
commerce  in  its  own  people.    I  felt  humbled,  I  felt  morti- 
fied, I  felt  that  my  own  government  was  improperly  de- 
graded before  the  civilized  world.    I  therefora  pruned 
my   resolutions  declaring  that  slavery  was  a  local  law, 
that  the  federal  government  was  instituted  to  secure  liber- 
ty ,  that  the  State  governments  had  the  power  ot  sustain- 
ing slavery  if  they  pleased;  for,  let  me  say  to  you  that  at 
that  day,  seventeen  years  since,  I  held,  as  I  have  ever 
lield  since,  that  the  slavery  of  the  South  is  their  own  insti- 
tution and  not  ours.    It  is  a  State  institution,  over  which 
each  State  alone  has  control,  and  this  federal  government 
has  no  power  to  interfere  with  it.    (Applause.)    And  I  will 
say,  too,  that  during  those  seventeen  years  it  had  been 
my  effort  to  arouse  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  feel 
and  assert  the  liberty  of  your  States;  that  youareuotat 
the  disposal  of  the  federal  government;  that  you  stand 
upon  a  level  with  the  slave  States:  that  you  are  not  de- 
graded below  them;  that  the  government  which  you  have 
formed  for  freedom  has  no  right  to  involve  you  in  the 
crime  of  sustaining  a  commerce   in  human  flesh.    If  there 
is  any  one  thing  that  should  be  my  prayer  In  the  hour  of 
death,  as  it  has  been  my  prayer  through  life,  it  is  that  the 
American  people  of  the  free  States  may  be  aroused,  not  to 
encroach  upon  the  rights  of  -the  South,  but  to  maintiin 
these  our  rights.     (Applause.)    I  had  penned,  as  I  said, 
these  resolutions,  declaring  slavery  to  be  a  local  institu- 
tion, and  maintaining  that  the  moment  the  Creole  left  Vir- 
ginia it  left  the  jurisdiction  of  the  slave  laws,  and  -vent 
upon  the  high  seas,  where  there  is  no  law  of  slavery,  and 
there  no  man  had  a  right  over  another.    One  man  had 
no   more   power   over   another   to  carry  him  to  New 
Orleans  and  sell  him  than  that  other  had    over   him. 
I  maintained  that  when  the  slaves  of  the  Creole  assorted 
their     rights    they     violated     no     law,    and     it    was 
a  fact  which  no  slaveholder  or  doughface  has  ever  darod 
or  presumed  before  an  audience  of  American  people   to 
contradict  in  nny  respect.     (Applause.)    No  law  can  be 
found  making  it  penal  for  a  man  outside  of   the  slave 
States  to  maintain  his  liberty.    I  declared  that  these  men, 
In  resuming  their  natural  rights,  had  violated  no  law.  had 
committed  no  crime  for  which  they  were  amenable  to  any 
government.    The  moment  I  presented  theEO  resolutions 
the  HouEe  was  in  convulsions.    A  resolution  of  censure 
was  immediately  introduced,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
the  previous  question  my  lips  were  hermetically  sealed. 
The  vote  of  censure  was  passed,  in  order  to  degrade  me, 
to  destroy  my  influence,  and  drive  me  from  my  seat.    I 
scorned  the  place  whore  men  could  play  the   tryaut  over 
mo,  for  I  had  as  much  right  to  censure  them  as  they  had 
to  censure  me.     It  was  a  scene  which  will  endure  as  long 
as  memory  lasts,  when  the  representative  or  the  people" 
standing  at  the  bar  arraigned  for  a  violation  of  tbe  rights  of 
the  body,  no  man  presuming  to  say  wherein,  I  was  con- 
demned without  havingbeen  permitted  tospcakfor  myself 
or  to  defend  myself.     1  left  them  and  returned  to  my  con- 
stituents, in  whom  1  had  the  most  implicit  confidence  aad 
made  my  appeal  to  them;  and  they  with  an  unanimily 
almost  unknown,  ordered  me  to  return  to  my  position  iu 
Washington,  and  to  maintain  Hhe   doctrines   I  had  advo- 
cated.    (Applause.)     When  I  returned  to  that  hall  and 
marched  up  to  the  aliar  of  my  country  again  to  take  the 
oath  to  maintain  the  constitution  of  my  country,  I  say  to 
you  in  the  prcsenue  of  heaven  that  I  meint   what  I  said. 
If  I  have  failed  to  maintain  that  constitution,  mav  Cod 
forgive  me;  for  if  1  -have  failed,    it  has  been  through  my 
wantof  intelligence  and  not  from  any  intention  upon  my 
part.     As  I  looked  around  upon  those  who  five  weeks  be- 
fore had  gazed    upon    me  wilh  such  arrogance,  and  at- 
tempted to 'look  into  their  faces,  I  could  not  catch  the  eye 
in  that  vast  hall  of  one  of  them  who  could  look  me  'in 
the  face.     Then  I  felt    the    power    of   truth.     I  felt  tho 
power  which  attended    hizi  who   clothed  in   its  panoply 
maintained    those  doctrines  of   freedom    which    he    so 
near    to    every    American    heart.     I  have  not  time  to 
dwell      upon    the    scenes    that    followed.      I    will    not 
speak     of    tho     timo    when    Dawson,     of    Louisiana, 
drew  a  bowie  knife  for  my  assasaJDalion.    I  was  after- 
wards speaking  with  regard  to  s  certain  transaction  iu 
which  negroes     were   concerned  in    Georgia,  when  Mr. 
Elack, of  Georgia,  raising  his   bludgeon   and  standing  in 
front  if  niv  scat,  said  to  mo,  "  If  you  repeat  that  language 
again  I  will  knock  jou  down."    It  was  a  EOlcTca  marctnt 
with  me.     I  bad  never  been  knocked  down,    \ud   having 
F,-.me  curiosity  upon  that  subject  I  repeated  tho    Ixngusgo. 
(Repeated  applause  )     You  may,  some  of  voa,   imagine 
Ibat  I  am  saying  this  as  though  I  was  a  mail  of  i.X'urit«e; 
but  1  don't  pretend  to  anything  of  tho  kind.    I  2ci  irf 
opinion  myself  that  if  placed  in  danger  I  should  bo  nan.' 
log  in   courage.     Bui  at  that  tmic  I  knew  there  was  no 
Carger,   and   therefore   there   was  no  need   of  courage. 
Some  of  bis  friends  seized  him  as  be  was  making  a  very 
awkwara  diep'sy  or  himself,  pretending  that  he  was  golug  to 
strike  me.     Ihen  Mr.  Pawcon,  of  Louisiana,  the  same  who 
had  drawn  the  bowie  knife,  placed  bis  band  in  his  pocket 
and  said,  wilh  an  oath  which   I   will  not  repeal,  that  ho 
would  tlivirt  me,  at   the  ssme  time   coeUiug   h!a  pis'ol  bo 
iliat  all  around  could  bear  it  oViek.     A  member  fro  n   Ma 
rylesd,  a  slaveholder— for  I  have  ninny   friends  smong 
the  ^'ttveboluert— arose  aud  took  bis  position  between  me 
ami  K'wson,  and   Inns  about io  cnntiiino  niv  re-narks. 
Alibis  *?ha  glldell,  now  a  Senator,  then  in  the  Douie,  I 


aroee,  and,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  as  if  to  adjust 
seme  -weapon,  came  across  the  hall;  and  a  member  from 
Forth  Caiolina  took  his  position  at  my  left.     Charlea 
Hudson,  of  Massachusetts,  took  a  position  upon  my  right, 
and  Solomon  Foote,  of  Vermont,  took  his  position  at  the 
entrance   to   the   aisle  behind  me;  and  with  these  men 
about  me  I  went  on  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  debate. 
(Sensation.)    I  have  no  time  to  dwell  upon  the  scene 
which  occurred  when  the  eighty-three  slaves  who  had 
attempted  to  escape  in  the  Pearl  were  brought  back  and 
placed   in  prison.     It  was   threatened   that  the   mob 
would    take    oiit   the    captain    and    mate,   and   hang 
them     UDder     lynch     law.      I     felt     impressed     to 
go    to    the    prison    and    say    to     them    that    they 
should  not  be  victims  of  lynch  law,  that  the  mob  would 
not  Jare  to  do  this.  The  mob  at  the  gate  Bent  In  word  that 
if  I  did  not  return  immediately,  life  should  be  the  forfeit. 
I  went  out  and  paEsed  through  them,  and  it  was  the  only 
tune  I  eveT  believed  I  was  in  danger,  for  I  will  frankly 
say  tbftt  after  I  h«l  passed,  through  that  shouting  s^ 
^.aspheniig  ioo  X  felt  somewhat  safer  than  _J  ^  j^ 
when  in  the  mob.    I  found  my  frie^us  In  great  excite- 
ment.   Dr.  Palfrey,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced  into  tt>e 
HouBe  a  resolution  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  num- 
bers of  Congress  were  safe  in  the  city,  or  whether  z.  mob 
was  in  possession  of  the  city.    Upon  this  resolution  on 
exciting  discuBBion  arose,  and  they  seemed  te  think  that 
I  bad  given  rise  to  it  all.    They  assailed  me.    Mr.  Vena- 
b)e;  of  North  Carolina,  turning  to  me  with  the  arrogance 
which  a  slaveholder  only  can  exercise  or  manifest,  said, 
"I  want  to  know  whether  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
said  that  a  slave  escaping  from  a  Elave  State  into  Ohio 
has  a  right  upon  Ohio  soil  of  defending  himself  from  his 
master.    I  replied  that  Iuid  not  wish  to  be  misunder- 
stood.   I  had  said  that  a  elave  escaping  from  his  master, 
tha  moment  he  stood  upon  Ohio  soil  was  clothed  with  all 
the  eYtributes  which  his  Creator  had  thrown  around  him; 
that  it  was  not  only  his  right  to  defend  his  life,  liberty  and 
happiness,  but  I  thought  that  if  he  failed  to  do  that  he  was 
worthy  to  be  a  slave.    (Applause.)    But,  on  the  contra- 
ry, if  he  stood  forth  in  his  humanity  and  protected  his 
life  and  liberty,  I  applauded  and  approved,  and  regarded 
him  as  weftby  of  the  approbation  or  his  fellow  men. 
(Renewed    applause.)      My    audacity    so    much     ex- 
ceeded   his  expectations  that  he   would  have   no  fur- 
ther conversation  with  me.    Then  Mr.  Haskell,  of  Ten- 
nessee, put  the   question    whether    I  had    said    that 
a  Blave  has  the  moral  right  to  leave  his  master  whenever 
he  chooses  and  can  get  away.    I  replied  that  I  did  not 
wish  gentlemen  to  miEapprehend  me ;  I  had  held  that  a 
slave  had  the  right  at  all  times,  at  every  moment,  from 
ohildJiood  to  the  grave,  to  escape  from  his  master  and  re- 
gain his  Godgiven  rights.     (Applause.)     And  not  only 
this,  but  if  he  remains  in  bondage  one  hour  after  it  is  hv 
his  power  to  escape,  and  thereby  doomB  his  offspring  lof 
-eU<x>mlng  time  to  sighs,  and  chains  and  suffering,  h 
ought   to   be   a   slave.      And   I  r^ded  that  if  I  wer 
myself     a     slave,     and     had     it    in    my   power   t 
escape,   I  would  escape  if .  compelled   to    slay   everj 
slaveholder   who    opposed    my    escape,   if  God   gav 
me  the  power,  even  though  I  should  be  compelled  e 
walk  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  slaveholders  from  MissiSj 
sippi  to  Maiden.    (Sensation  and  applause.)    He  said  thaj 
1  ought  to  be  haDged  as  high  as  Hainan,  and  sat  down.i 
Then  my  old  friend  Governor  Gale  asked  me  whether  I 
would  give  utterance  to  sentiments  like  these  in  the  pre- 
sence of  slaves,  "for,"  he  said,  "there  are  slaves  now 
listening."      I   said   that  I   wished  every  slave    upon 
earth     could     listen    to     me,   for    if    that   were   thej 
case,     and     my     mind     could     be    obeyed,    yonder 
Eun    should  go   down     upon  a,    world   liberated.    My 
friends,   from   that   day   to   this   I   have  never  been 
cheated  out  of  the  -expression  of  my  honest  sentiments 
in  Congress.    From  that  day  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  the 
body,  do  slaveholder  ever  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
free  expression  of  my  sentiments.    But  I  regret  to  Bay 
that  the  freedom  of  debate  has  been  outraged.    You  have 
witnessed  a  scene  which  has  disgraced  our  government 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  A  Senator,  a  man  of  moral 
developement,  of  learning,  of  eloquence,  of  genius,  who 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  this  country  and  of  Europe, 
when   giving  utterance  to  the  free  emotions  of  his  own 
soul,    has    been    stricken    down,   and   compelled   for 
bis    life    to     remain    abroad,   while   his   seat  in   the 
councuE   of  the   nation  has  been   vacant.    But  thank 
God,  he   has  at  last  returned  in  apparent  health;  and 
within  the  last  two  days  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  taking 
the  hand  and  looking  once  more  into  the  face  of  Charles 
Sumner — (great   applause) — another  man  of   yovi      -~i 
State,  whose  name  is  identified  with  its  glorious  history,' 
because  he  Etands  forth  and  gives  utterance  to  his  honest 
sentiments— because  he  declares  that  there  is  an  irrepres- 
sible conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery,  is  denounced 
as  a  traitor  to   the   country  and  worthy  of  the  gallows. 
My  friends,  the  freedom  of  speech  is  yet  to  be  regained  in 
this  nation.    Mr.  G.  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  Amlstad 
case,    in    which  a   cargo     of   slaves    imported  trom 
Africa     bad     captured     the     vessel     and     regained 
their      liberty,      slaying      the      captain      and      the 
cook,  sending  the  rest  of  the  crew  on  chore,  and  retaining 
the  two  slaveholders  who  had  had  them  in  charge,  but 
directing  them  to  steer  for  Africa.    Instead  of  that  the 
slaveholders  landed  them  upon  the  end  of  Long  Island, 


end  the  snen  who  had  obtained  their  liberty  were  arrest- 
ed, while  the  slaveholders  were  permitted  to  go  at  large. 
The  case  was  heard  in  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  decision  was  that  theBe  benighted 
and  degraded  heathen,  ignorant  as  they  were,  had  vio- 
lated no  law,  had  committed  no  crime,  and  were  amenable 
to  no  penalty.  (AppIauEe.)  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  John  Quincy 
Adams  stood  forth  as  their  advocate,  and  the  Supreme 
■Court  maintained  the  right  of  theso  men  to  liberty,  and 
there  it  Etands,  that  all  men  have  the  right  to  maintain 
their  life — maintain  their  liberty,  to  enjoy  happiness,  and 
prepare  for  heaven.  (Applause.)  Mr.  G.  proceeded  to 
speak  of  an  interview  which  he  had  held  with  John 
Quincy  Adams  after  he  had  been  struck  with  palsy  and 
was  not  expected  to  live.  The  phyBician  had  forbidden 
him  to  speak  upon  any  exciting  subject,  but  Mr.  Adams 
said  that  he  could  not  refrain  trom  warning  him  of  the 
tendency  of  this  government  to  surrender  the  interests 
of  the  free  States  to  the  slave  power,  and  exhortiDg  him 
to  use  his  influence  to  bring  about  a  reformation  in  the 
government.  But  that  .danger  passed,  and  Mr.  Adams 
was  able  to  take  his  seat  again  in  Congress.  Mr.  G.  con- 
cluded his  remarks  by  narrating  the  scene  in  which  John 
|  Quincy  Adams,  while  in  the^Houso  and  in  the  discharge 
i  of  his  duties,  was  stricken  by  the  Angel  of  Death,  and  fell 
J  giviDg  utterance  to  the  memorable  woros,  "This  is  the 
laBt  of  etrtb,  but  I  am  prepared." 
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ESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  15,  180 

TUc  Cbica^o  Convention. 

Fhere  will  be  free  conference  all   arounu,  und  tb<4gh 
fch  earnestness  will  be  evinced,  there  will  be  no  qiBtr- 
liing.     Mr.  Blair  bases   his  argument   for  Judge  Bale8 
T  the   ground;  lUal  the  Democrats,  will    nominate  Mr. 
fouglas.  and   that   the  seccessiou  will   be   a  mere  dis- 
union fizzle.    Mr.  Weed  puts  fcis  on  the  ground  that  tlj- 
Democrats  are  irremediably  split  North  and  houth.--iV. 
Tribune. 

The  Republicans  at  Chicago  base  their 
hopes  of  success  upon  the  prospect  of  a 
Democratic  division.  They  do  not  look 
within  at  their  own  strength  or  weakness. 
They  dare  not  !  Their  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  the  Democratic  party,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  in  its  divisions,  their  strength. 
That  hope  is  a  delusion.  Seldom  has  the 
Democratic  party  been  stronger;  nor  ever 
the  Republican  party  weaker  than  at  this 
moment. 

The  Republican  party  was  in  a  minori- 
ty at  the  North,  in  1856 — and  in  the  whole 
Union  commanded  only  one-third  of  the 
popular  vote.  It  has  recruited  its  ranks 
from  the  broken  fragments  of  American- 
ism, since  then,  we  admit;  but  it  has  only 
been  capable  of  absorbing  the  anti-slavery 
elements  of  that  party,  while  the  more 
national  and  conservative  portion  has  been 
forced  into  the  Democratic  ranks.  Adding 
to  each  side  what  it  has  thus  gained,  and 
deduoting  what  each  will  lose  by  the  Ame- 
rican nominations  of  BiiLL  and  EviOUETT, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  the  States  of  the 
North  are  Democratic.  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
can  be  carried  for  the  Democratic  nominee 
against  Mr.  Srwakd,  or  any  one  of  his  ex- 
treme views. 

It  has  become  too  much  the  fashion  to 
ignore  the  Democratic  strength  of  these 
States;  and  it  is  customary  to  put  down 
New  York  as  a  Republican  State,  despite 
the  fact,  that  last  year  wc  elected  a  large 
portion  of  our  State  ticket  by  a  vote  which 
we  will,  this  year,  not  only  maintain  but 
largely  increase. 

The  Watertown  Union,  refering  to  the 
seceding  States,  compares  their  Demo- 
cratic vote  to  our  own : 

Arkansas  for  President  in  155G 21,010 

Florida  do  do  6,358 

Louisiana      dq  do        2^,161 

Delaware        do  do  .8,111)4 

Oregon  vote  in  1859 5,(140 

Mississippi 35,461) 

Texusl 31,161) 

Alabama , 40,739 

Ueorgiu 56,5bi 

Total  vole  of  the  above  lime  States.  . .  .231,031 

The  Democratic  vote  of  thi<i  state,  iu  1859, 
was     252,951 


platform,  denouncing  the  "twin  relics  of 
Barbarism,Slaveryand  polygamy?"  Dare 
it  present  its  candidate,  Fremont?  It 
would  as  soon  present  the  one  as  the 
other.  It  would  as  likely  go  back  to 
Scott,  who  repudiates  it,  and  disclaims 
all  allegience  to  its  principles  and  its  or- 
ganization. 

Where  is  it  strong?  In  Congress?  No; 
it  has  from  the  beginning  shirked  its 
principles,  and  contented  itself  with 
watching  for  chances  of  Democratic  divi- 
sion. Has  it  gained  in  the  South?  No; 
though  it  has  signified  its  willingness  to 
surrender  principles  for  party  gain;  it  has 
received  no  accessions  from  the  South. 
Does  it  control  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the 
machinery  of  public  opinion,  the  moral 
sentiment,  the  religious  bias  of  the 
North?  No;  it  is  weak  in  all  these  re- 
spects, where  once  it  appeared  to  be  om- 
nipotent. 

Ws  repeat,  since  1850,  the  Republican 
party  of  the  North  has  failed  in  strength, 
and  at  the  South  has  gained  nothing.  Yet  j 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Fremontism,  it  was  a  j 
minority;  and  this  power  of  Abolitionism, 
which  has  struck  such  undue  terror  in  the 
South,  was  but  a  phantom.  Let  the  con- 
test come  on  now;  and  wc  will  prove  it 
such.  The  Republicans  at  Chicago  feel 
the  danger  and  hesitate,  and  are  ready  to 
change  front,  to  retroat,  if  need  be,  from 
their  platform,  and  to  abandon  their  or- 
ganization. Rut  lot  them  take  any  choice, 
and  they  are  beaten.  The  Demoracy  never 
ware  so  strong;  the  Republicans  never  so 
weak. ' 


Difference  in  favor  of  Now  York 13,920 

Tho  vote  of  South  Carolina, is  left  out  iu 
this  calculation  because  it  chooses  its  dele- 
gates by  tho  Legislature;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  districts  of  Arkansas, 
Delaware,  Alabama  and  (ieorgia  refused 
to  secede,  and  delegates  from  South  Caro- 
lina  remained    in  the    regular  Convention 

The  weakness  resulting  from  Denio 
cratic  divisions  is  as  nothing,  compared 
with  the  atrophy  of  the  Republican  party. 
What  is  the  paity  that  so  suddenly  rose 
into  strength  in  185(1  ?  Wo  had  almost 
;asKed    where    is    it  ?      Dare  it  present  its 
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ride  Irrepressible  Conflict  In  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

The  New  York  Courier  <§r  Enquirer  comes  to 
,he  defence  of  Mr.  "Weed  in  an  article  of  almost 
;wo  columns  of  our  paper,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract a  few  fragments: 

Thurlow  Weed. — We  hazard  little  insayiug 
that,  just  at  this  time,  there  exists  a  combina- 
tion of  men  and  parties,  against  the  political 
and  personal  character  of  Mr.  Weed,  such  as 
has  seldom  been  witnessed  in  this  country. 
And  yet,  all  things  considered,  this  should  not 
be  matter  of  surprise.         *  * 

|  Our  readers  need  not  be  told,  that  for  years 
past,  that  portion  of  the  old  Whig  party,  known 
as  "  the  Silver  Greys,"  have  labored  zealously 
for  the  overthrow  of  Weed ;  and  it  is  equally 
Jwell  known,  that  they  have  always  deemed  the 
triumph  of  their  professed  principles  as  of  mi- 
nor consequence  to  the  political  destruction  of 
the  individual  whose   commanding  influence  in 


mon  candidate  or  ticket.  And  if  Gov.  Seward 
had  been  the  Republican  and  Judge  Douglas 
the  sole  opposing  candidate,  this  would  not 
nave  been  a  hopeless  undertaking.  The  intense 
hatred  of  Seward  and  Weed  cherished  by  most 
Americans,  and  which  have  been  the  vital  ele- 
ment of  their  organization  since  the  idea  of 
changing  our  Naturalization  Laws  was  virtually 
<riven  up,  coupled  with  a  very  general  admna- 
1  tion  of  Judge  Douglas's  course  on  the  Lecomp 


ral  condemnation  of  the  Legislative   doings  at  j 
I  ton  outrage  and  subsequently,   and  the  gene- 
\  Albany  lad  Winter,  would  have  insured   the 
,  Dearly  total  concentration  of  the  American  vote 
!  on  the  Douglas  ticket.     We  do  not  thiok  even 
this  would  have  sufficed— we  believe  Gov.  Sew- 
ard could  have  carried  the  State  over  this  for- 
midable   combination— but    shrewd     observers 
think  differently;  and  there  can   be   no   doubt 
that  a  desperate  effort  would  have  been  made 
for  Douglas,  animated   by   confident  hopes  of 

011 CCGSS 

""  "Now,  however,  the  case  is  bravely   altered. 
It  is  not  possible  to  bring  the  hatred  of  the  Lob- 


the  party  checkmated  them  at  every  turn.  >',  is  «< '-  v — ■• --••-  — °    ;-  ,   Aihativ  to 

TLn 'sprang   into,  being  the  Dark  Lantern   ^4^«rW^W 


party,  four-fiths  of  which  came  from  our  ranks 
and  these  to  a  man  united  with  the  "  Silver 
Greys,"  the  political  and  personal  enemies  of 
Seward,  and  the  personal  enemies  of  Weed,  to 
pull  down  or  thrust  aside  one  who  so  thoroughly 
thwarted  their  ambitious  expectations  and 
blocked  their  political  game.         *  * 

The  recent  defeat  of  Mr.  Seward  before  the 
National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago, 
has  revived  the  dormant  ambition  and  curied 
hopes  of  certain  Fossil  politicians  in  this  State; 
and.  as  a  natural  consequence,  we  find  a  hue 
and  cry  raised  against  Thurlow  Weed.  Like 
jskillful  Generals  they  recognize  the  necessity  of 
jcarryiog  the  barricade  before  assaulting  the 
Icitadei;  and  hence,  Weed  is  to  be  crushed  in 
order  that-the  wisest  and  the  ablest  political 
friend  of  Mr.  Seward — the  man  who  is  best 
known  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  who  has 
so  long  enjoyed  and  never  abused  their  con- 
fidence— may  be  thrust  out  ef  their  way,  and  the 
arrangement  of  local  matters  devolve  upon  less 
experienced  and  more  pliant  individuals  We 
perceive  accordingly,  that  all  the  "Silver  Grey" 
Presses,. the  organs  of  Know-Nothingism,  and 
the  open  and  concealed  enemies  of  William  H. 


bear  against  Lincoln  as  it  would  have  been 
brought  to  bear  against  Seward  Neither  can 
the  ere  at  mass  of  the  Americans  be  induced  to  , 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  to  defeat  Lincoln  as 
they  would  have  done  in  the  hope  of  defeating 
Seward." 

The  Tribune  sneers  at  the  discontents  who 
compose  "these  sore-head  cabals,"  and"  bids 
them  be  silent  or  be  off: 

"A  few  cab-loads  of  the  disappointed— mainly 
officeholders  or  inveterate  officeseekers— are 
holding  off  in  mystery  and  silence,  muttering  in 
a  few  sympathizing  ears  that  they  could  do 
great  things  in  the  line  of  mischief  if  they  only 
would— that  thev  will  wait  and  see  what  is  done 
at  Baltimore,  fee,  fee.  Little  knots  of  them 
gather  in  familiar  haunts  to  consider  what  they 
might  and  what  they  would  like  to  do,  fancy- 
ing that  their  sayings  and  doings  are  very  pri- 
vate, when  there  cannot  so  many  as  three  get 
together  without  at  least  one  eager  to  tell  on  all 

the  rest.  '  .     .,    , 

"All  we  ask  of  this  little  company  is  that 

they  speak  out.     The  Republican  cause  is  quite 

strong;  enough  to  bear  even  their  adhesion;  and 


tee  open  ana  conceaiea  enemies  01    w  imam  n.    swig  »-w?"e**  —  — ,    .      tv,01-,. 

Seward,  are  combining  in  a  general  assault  upon   it  will  flourish  gloriously  if  favored   by  tneir 

lUV    Woo/1   nftlio    Alhaiw    Tniivnnl  onen  hostility." 


Mr.  Weed  of  the  Albany  Journal 

The  Tribute  fixulteyt  getting  rid   of  Weed 
S&Co.:  /VtV''  VW  4  c.if^os  "' 

'If,  then,  the  elements  of  the  contest  had  re- 
mained substantially  unchanged,  there  would 
have  been  just  one  chance  of  making  head 
against  the  Republicans — by  combining  all  the 
Democratic_and  American  vote  on  some  _cqm- 


open  hostility. 

To   all   this  class  it  says,  in  the  language  of 

Henry  Y.  at  Agineourt; 

He  lhat  hath  no  stomach  for  this  fight, 
Let  him  depart;  his  passport  shall  he  made, 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  inio  his  parse  : 
"We  wnuld  not  die  in  that  man's  company, 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 
Buffalo,   New  York 
2/11/61 


Lincoln  a  Reluctant  Republican 
When  He  Ran  for  President 


Less  than  a  decade  ago  President  Eisenhower's  party 
preference  was  sufficiently  in  doubt  as  to  inspire  hope 
in  some  Democrats  that  he  might  carry  the  1952  ban- 
ner for  them,  while  today  there  are  those  who  main- 
tain that  Senator  Kennedy  is  at  heart  a  conservative. 
However,  these  statesmen  are  not  the  first  Chief  Ex- 
ecutives whose  political  position  has  been  subject  to 
dispute.  As  at  least  one  of  the  titles  considered  below 
by  the  Civil  War  scholar  Earl  Schenck  Miers  will  at- 
test, Lincoln  himself  could  not  wholly  be  identified 
with  the  Republican  standard  under  which  he  marched 
to  the  White  House. 


By  EARL  SCHENCK  MIERS 

Reprinted  by  Special  Permission  of 
the  Saturday  Renew 

IN  MANY  respects  there  never 
was  a  more  reluctant  Repub- 
lican than  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  embraced  the  party  that 
made  him  President  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  ttiat, 
politically,  h  e 
had  nowhere 
else  to  turn. 

A  splendid 
biography  — 
"Lincoln's  Man- 
ager, David 
Davis,"  by  Wil- 
lard  L.  King 
(Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press, 
$6.75)  —  focuses 
sharply  on  the  Mr.  Miers 
dilemma  that  haunted  old  Illi- 
nois Whigs  like  Lincoln  and 
Judge  Davis  when  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  of  their  age  swept 
away  the  political  underpinnings 
upon  which  they  stood. 

All  manner  of  dissenters,  seek- 
ing to  turn  unrest,  fanaticism 
and  bigotry  into  political  capital, 
found  a  marriage  of  convenience 
in  Republicanism.  The  two 
groups  that  Lincoln  and  Davis 
most  distrusted  were  the  rip-the- 
hell-out- of -slavery  abolitionists 
and  the  anti-foreigner,  anti-Cath- 
olic disciples  of  Know  Nothing- 
ism. 

As  a  love  nest  of  abolitionists, 
Free  Soilers  and  Know  Nothings, 
the  Republican  Party  carried 
the  Massachusetts  gubernatorial 
election  of  1854,  and  Lincoln 
bluntly  confessed  his  misgivings 
at  such  loose  political  morality. 

"I  do  not  perceive,"  he  said, 
"how  anyone  professing  to  be 
sensitive  to  the. .wrongs  of  the 
Negroes  can  join  in  a  league  to 
degrade  a  class  of  white  men." 


he  foresaw  clearly  that  unbri-i 
died,  irresponsible  agitation 
could  in  time  substitute  an  in- 
quisition for  these  orderly  proc- 
esses. •  1*" 

Certainly  it  was  no  fault  of 
Davis"  that  the  conflict  ulti- 
mately became  "irrepressible;" 
and  he  came  to  love  Lincoln, 
and  to  work  for  him  with  mind 
and  heart,  because  no  other  per- 
son he  knew  was  fairer  in  spirit, 
more  balanced  in  judgment,  or 
more  committed  to  moderation. 

Willard  King,  who  is  a  dis- 
tinguished  lawyer  in  Chicago  Cincinnati  Commercial  at  all 
brings  to  his  study  of  Judge  four  conventions  that  year  was 
Davis  both  the  subjective  emo-  a  reporter  in  depth  with 
tion  of  the  man  who  treats  law  New  Yorkensh  touch.  He  c 
as  a  way  pf  life  and  the  objec-  catch  in  a  word  how _  the :  poh- 
tive  method  of  the  historian  who  ticians  were  talking  themselves 
u,,  cnupht  dilicentlv  for  new  into  an  intensified  cold  war,  so 
maatenals8htHis pSts  of  life  that  no  Republican^  in  Chicago 
on  the  circuit,  the  prairie  court-  could  express  an'Jea  that  was 
room  and  the  rough-and-tumble  not  -solemn  '  and  no  Democrat 
of  polit.es  in  a  nation  falling  "»  Charleston  could  open  his 
apart     have     freshness     and  mouth  without  expounding  upon 


'versitv  of   Wisconsin. 

Halstead,  who  represented  the 


strength. 


the  crisis 

*    •    • 

THE  CLICHES  captured  the 
delegates  and  in  time,  in  Hal- 
stead's  opinion,  nominated  the 
wrong  candidates,  for  Douglas 
came  off  with  only  half  a  party 


TO  DAVIS,  Lincoln  was  no 
ready-made  friend;  first  Davis 
derided,  then  grew  to  respect, 
later  to  trust,  and  finally  to  em-  l 

brace  with  thoughtful  conscience  behind  hjm  and"  Lincoln  won 
the  Lincoln  who  gave  the  up-Qver  the  emincntly  qualified  Wil- 
start  Republicans  their  best  hope  liam  R  Seward 
of  finding  a  middle  ground  Long  What  such  shenanigans  dem. 
before  the  judge  went  to  the onstrated  t0  Halstead  was  the 
I860  convention  to  direct  the  be- fact  that  „there  ,g  n0  honesty  in 
hind-the-scenes  high  jinks  tnatcaucu  „  but  for  aU  his  eju_ 
resulted  in  Lincoln  s  nomination  djce  Halstead  manaRed  to  cap- 
Lincoln  was  the  man  Davis  trusty  fls  weJ,  as  nfi  cyer  has 
ed  to  handle  his  court  on  those  fhe  drflma  of  in(ense  sion 
tfhen  necessity  forceo high  humor  and  astonishing  com. 
absent.                          promise     that     constitutes     the 

And   high  jinks   aplenty  wen  American     phenomenon     of     a1 
on  at  Chicago  and  elsewhere  .%omma(mR  convention.  I 

the  political  conventions  that  pit  Thp  mt  Q[  mn.se  ^  (h af  ,1 
ted  Lincoln  against  Douglas)  thp  judgmen,  of  his,orVi  despitcj 
Breckinridge  and  Bell  in  tnl|h(l  ,n  cocktaiis  a,  breakfast! 
election  of  a  century  ago.  (h)t  mu](,  Halstea(j.s  hair  stand 

on  end,  the  caucuses  discovered 
and  America  elected  a  Presi- 
dent who  still  lives  in  the  heart 


occasions  w 
him  to  be 


"Three  Against  Lincoln"  (Lot1 
isiana  State  University  Prcs:j 
$fi)    is   a   new   edition   of  Mura; 


Halslead's  gem  of  political  jou 


ed  wiih  an  intelligenl  introdiu 
tion  by  William  B.  Hesseltinl 
professor  of  history  at  the  Vn 


year  con- 
tinues to  bring  a  new  ton  of 
books  about  llalstead's  "wrong" 
candid. ile,  among  them  this  sea- 
son   "The    Real    Abraham    I  in- 


coin,"  by  Reinhard  H.  Luthin 
(Prentice-Hall,  $10),  a  lengthy 
"one-volume  history  of  his  life 
and  times." 

Prof.  Luthin,  who  teaches  at 
Columbia,  retells  the  story  of 
Lincoln  from  birth  to  the  ulti- 
mate sealing  of  his  coffin  19 
years  after  his  death,  which 
seems  a  pretty  fair  biographical 
span.  No  one  can  quarrel  with 
Dr.  Luthin's  scholarship;  he 
knows  the  events  and  legends 
in  the  Lincoln  story,  and  with 
plodding  intensity  he  places 
them  in  a  straight  line  for  the 
less  informed   to  follow. 

•  •    • 

THERE  IS,  however,  no  poetic 
insight  into  the  interplay  of 
environment  upon  the  man  that 
one  finds  in  Carl  Sandburg  (and 
which  emerges  also  in  Willard 
King's  biography  of  Judge 
Davis);  and  there  is  precious 
little  of  the  felicity  of  prose  or 
the  richness  of  detail  making 
for  lifelike  character  that  gave 
to  the  one-volume  biography  of 
Lincoln  by  Benjamin  P.  Thomas 
the  aura  of  a  literary  event. 

At  least  it  is  complete,  and 
■  it  has  the  prime  virtue  of  keep- 
ing events  in  reasonable  perspec- 
tive. A  world  awakening  to 
freedom  surely  must  need  the 
story  of  Lincoln  and,  to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  President  Ken- 
nedy, there  may  well  be  a  new 
frontier  for  the  Lincoln  crafts- 
man; in  that  event,  Prof.  Luthin 
could  become  Johnny-op-the-spot. 
Whether  as  much  can.be  said 
I  for  Victor  Searcher's  "Lincoln's 
Journey  to  Greatness"  (Winston, 
$4.50)    is  open   to   debate. 

Mr.  Searcher  addresses  him- 
self rather  exhaustively  to  "a 
factual  account  of  the  12-day 
inaugural  trip,"  and  doubtless 
there  are  Lincoln  students  who 
will  be  pleased  to  make  the 
journey  with  him.  However, 
this  item  is  fare  for  the  indul- 
gent hobbyist  rather  than  the 
reader  of  normal  interests. 

*  *    • 

AND  PERHAPS  there  is  a 
similar  audience  for  "Lincoln's 
Administration"  (Twayne,  $4.50), 
a  compilation  by  Albert  Mordell 
of  selected  essays  by  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Gideon  Welles  from 
the  pages  of  The  Galaxy  and 
The  Atlantic  Monthly.  These 
essays  deal  with  Lincoln's  nomi- 
nation, election,  first  term,  and 
re-election,  and  originally  were 
published  from  1876  to  1878. 

Their  interest  must  belong  to 
the  specialist,  whose  tribe,  many 
experts  suspect,  is  steadily  dwin- 
dling- L'ke  Halstead,  Welles  dis- 
trusted the  nominating  conven- 
tion that  kindled  "contentions,  i 
alienations,  strife  and  bitter- J 
ness";  but  somehow  America 
found  Lincoln  nonetheless,  and 
still  believes  the  reputedly  whis- 
pered words  of  Stanton  at  the 
bedside  when  the  President  died: 
"Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 


GOP's  Elephant  Rose 
To  Fame  With  Lincoln 


By  ROBERT  WOODS 
Journal  Editor 

How  did  an  elephant  become 
the  symbol  of  the  Republican 
party? 

Some  historians  believe  that 
the  elephant  first  appeared 
in  connection  with  the  GOP 
as  an  illustration  in  the  Illinois 
State  Journal. 

At  any  rate,  Journal  editors 
did  make  use  of  an  elephant 
picture  at  the  top  of  a  column 
describing  a  rally  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  Springfield  in 
the  edition  of  Aug.  9,  1860. 

The  rally,  on  the  day  before, 
was  the  official  opening  of 
Lincoln's  campaign  for  the 
presidency.  It  was,  according 
to  all  reports,  a  great  day  of 
speechmaking,  demonstrations 
and  torchlight  parades  that 
went  on  far  into  the  night. 

THE  JOURNAL  story  called 
it  the  "biggest  demonstration 
ever  held  in  the  West."  It 
must  be  remembered  that 
Springfield  at  that  time  was 
the  capital  city  of  a  frontier 
state. 

Supporters  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
came  to  the  capital  city  from 
all  parts  of  the  state.  The 
Journal  estimated  that  75.000 
were  in  attendance. 


Inspired  by  this  turnout  of 
Republicans  to  kick  off  the 
Lincoln  campaign,  The  Jour- 
nal editors  came  up  with  the 
elephant  picture  to  illustrate 
the  story.  The  elephant,  wear- 
ing seven  league  boots  carried 
banners  that  read:  "We  are 
coming!  Clear  the  Track!" 

The  Journal  called  the  rally 
"A  Political  Earthquake,"  and 
a  headline  read:  "The  Prairies 
on  Fire  for  Lincoln." 

THIS  IS  the  way  the  writer 
started  his  story  describing 
the  rally:  "A  veritable  politi- 
cal earthquake  passed  over 
this  part  of  the  state  on  yes- 
terday. We  have  no  adequate 
words  to  describe  what  our 
eyes  beheld.  Never,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  history  of  our 
country,  was  there  a  larger  or 
more  magnificent  political 
demonstration  than  that  which 
took  place  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Certainly  nothing  has 
ever  occurred  in  the  West 
which  at  all  compares 
with  it .  .  .  " 

Originally  scheduled  as  a 
demonstration  centering 
around  Mr.  Lincoln's  home, 
the  rally  took  on  such  dimen- 
sions that  it  was  necessary  to 
move  the  speech  making  to 
the  Fairgrounds. 


SPRINGFIELD  ILLINOIS 


[Prom  the  Dally  Journal  of  the  9th.] 


A   Political   Earthquake  f 

THE  PRAIRIES   ON   FIRE 

FOR  LINCOLN! 


THE 


BIGGEST  DEMONSTRATION   EVEft 
HELD  IN  THE  WEST ! 


Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  sched- 
uled to  make  a  speech,  but  he 
agreed  to  appear  at  the  Fair- 
grounds to  greet  the  crowds 
assembled  to  hear  party  ora- 
tors who  were  to  speak  on  his 
behalf. 

..The  Journal  story  describes 
the  scene  at  the  Fairgrounds 
in  this  manner:  "...  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  arrived  upon  the  F  a  i  r- 
grounds.  This  was.  the  signal 
for  a  display  of  wild  enthusi- 
asm, the  like  of  which  was 
never  before  witnessed  by  an 
Illinois  audience.  There  was  a 
rush  from  every  stand  toward 
his  carriage  ...  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  .  .  .  carried  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  crowd  to  an 

impromptu   stand,   where     he  -^^J_l^l^^_P}aced_Jn 
was  called  upon  for  a  speech  GOP's  Elephant 

Continued  On  Page  2,  Column  1 


75,000  REPUBLICANS  IN   COUNCIL! 

IMMENSE  PROCESSION! 


Speaking  from  Five    Stands   by  Trumbull* 

T)ooljttle,  Kelloss,  Palmer,  JBrowuing, 

Gillespie,  etc.,  etc. 


MAGNIFICENT  TORCHLIGHT  PROCESSION  AT  NIGHT. 

"WHEN  ORDER  was  re- 
stored Mr.  Lincoln  declined 
to  make  a  speech  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"My  Fellow  Citizens,  I  ap- 
pear among  you  upon  this  oc- 
casion with    no    intention    of 
making  a  speech. 
."It  has     been  my  purpose 
since  I  have  been  placed 


my  presev*  ifrsifton  to-  #ake 
no  speeches.!^  assemblage, 
having  been  drawn  together 
at  the  place  of  my  residence, 
it  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of 
those  constituting  this  vast 
assembly  to  see  me,  and  it  is 
certainly  my  wish  to  see  all 
of  you.  I  appear  upon  the 
grounds  here  at  this  time  only 

for  the  purpose  of  affording 
myself  the  best  opportunity  ot 
seeing  you,  and  enabling  you 
to  see  me.  .,    ,     . 

'•I  confess  with  gratitude,  be 
it  understood  that  I   did   not 
suppose       my       appearance 
among  you  would  create   the 
tumult  which  I   now   witness 
I  am  profoundly  gratified  for 
this   manifestation   of  your 
feelings.   I   am   gratified  be- 
cause it  is  a  tribute  such  as 
can  be  paid  to  no   man   as  a 
man   It  is  the   evidence   that 
lour  years  from  this  time  you 
will  give  a  like  manifestation 
to  the  next  man    who   is    the 
representative  of  the  truth  on 
questions  that  now  agitate  the 
public.  And  it  is  because  you 
will  then  fight  for  this  cause 
as  you  do  now,  or  even  with 
greater     ardor     than     now, 
though  I  be  dead  and  gone   1 
most  profoundly  and  sincerely 
thank  you. 

"Having  said  this  much,  al- 
low me  now  to  say  tUat  it  is 
my  wish  that  you  will  hear 
this  public  discussion  by  oth- 
ers of  our  friends  who  are 
present  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing you,  and  that  y  o  u 
will  kindly  let  me  be  silent. 


ing^-an  •afcartrte''  pi       e   of 
last  night's   brilliant.      cene| 
must  be  evident  to  those  who 
had  the  good   fortune   to   be- 
hold it." 

And  the  torchlight  parade 
which  seemed  to  "set  t  h  e 
prairies  on  fire  for  Lincoln," 
looked  something  like  this: 

"At  about  seven  o'clock  the 
various  delegations  of    "Wide 
Awakes,"    to   the   number   of 
more  than  two  thousand,  as- 
sembled at  the  Wigwam,  and 
formed  in  marching  order.  ln| 
a  few  minutes  the  long  pro- 
cession began   to   move,   and 
for  more  than  an  hour  it  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  the 
onward  march  of  a  vast  con- 
flagration.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south,  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west,  a  seemingly  inter- 
minable     line       of       flame 
stretched     out     its     moving 
length  ..." 


MR.  LINCOLN,  after  this 
brief  appearance,  slipped 
away  and  eluded  the  crowd. 
The  Journal  story  said:  "At 
the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks, Mr.  Lincoln  descended 
from  the  platform,  and  with 
difficulty  made  his  way 
through  the  vast  throng  who 
eagerly  pressed  around  to 
take  him  by  the  hand.  By  an 
adroit  movement,  he  escaped 
on  horseback  while  the  crowd 
was  besieging  the  carriage  to 
which  it  was  expected  he 
would  return." 

After  the  long  afternoon  of 
speeches,  the  crowd  scattered 
through  Springfield's  down- 
town area,  where  the  night- 
long procession  of  marchers 
was  to  take  place. 

The  Journal  account  said: 
"The  impossibility  of  portray- 


EDITORIALLY,  THE  Jour- 
nal apologized  for  the  inade- 
quacy of  Us  account  ef  the 
Lincoln  campaign  rally.  ; 

It  stated:   "Our  report  of  the 
Lincoln  rally  of  yesterday  does 
not  give  even  a  faint  idea  of 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of 
the  affair.    At  the  late  hour 
last  night  at    which    it    was 
written  out,  we   found   it   im- 
possible to  give  it  such  notice 
as  it  is  worthy  of,   or   as   its 
significance    demands.    There  I 
is  one  thing  which  the  meet- 
ing settles    beyond    a    doubt, 
and  that  is  that   the   'center' 
will  roll  up    a   vote   for   Mr. 
Lincoln  which  will  settle    the 
hash  for  Mr.  Douglas  in    the 
state  .  .  ." 

The  illustration  showing  the 
GOP  elephant  and  the  head- 
lines is  taken  from  the  Jour- 
nal files  and  appeared  in  the 
publication  "The  Great  Re- 
publican Campaigns  of  I860 
and  1896"  by  Osborn  H.  Old- 
royd.  It  was  published  as  a 
paperback  in  Chicago  in  1896, 
by  Laird  and  Lee. 

The  illustration  and  the  ref-' 
erence  to  the  GOP  symbol  was 
sent  to  The  Journal  by  Lloyd 
McKinley  Harmon,  Lt.  Cmdr., 
USN  (Ret.),  who  is  a  former 
mayor  of  Coronado,  Calif.,  and 
a  member  of  the  Republican 
Central  Committee  of  San 
Diego  County. 
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LINCOLN  HISTORIOGRAPHY:  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


There  is  big  news  in  the  field.  All  signs  indicate  that  there 
are  a  half-dozen  important  Lincoln  books  in  preparation.  The 
one  nearest  completion  is  scheduled  to  be  published  on  Lin- 
coln's birthday  in  1977.  Others  are  in  lesser  stages  of  pro- 
gress, one  being  merely  in  the  stage  of  "contemplation." 
Should  they  all  appear  in  the  near  future,  however,  we  will  be 
confronted  with  the  greatest  body  of  Lincoln  literature  since 
the  Civil  War  Centennial.  In  fact,  one  is  tempted  to  see  in  all 
this  the  definite  earmarks  of  a  revival — of  still  another  "Great 
Awakening"  in  the  Lincoln  field. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  speculate  at  length  on  the  causes  for 
the  revival  before  we  even  see  the  books.  But  one  thing  does 
seem  certain.  The  renewed  interest  is  not  a  function  of  fresh 


discoveries  of  important  documents  which  were  previously 
lost  or  hidden.  There  have  been  no  major  documentary  dis- 
coveries in  almost  three  decades.  The  new  books  are  more 
probably  signs  of  the  times.  Many  Americans  have  a  feeling 
that  an  era  of  American  history  has  closed.  We  can  already 
conjure  up  some  feeling  of  the  remoteness  and  historicity  of 
the  decade  of  the  1960s.  We  often  feel  that  the  political  and 
economic  questions  of  the  1970s  cannot  be  answered  by  any  of 
the  programs  suggested  by  the  political  parties  since  the 
Great  Depression.  Even  the  religious,  cultural,  and  artistic  cli- 
mates seem  different.  We  live  in  a  new  era,  and  each  era  has 
come  to  grips  with  the  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the 
supreme  symbol  of  the  American  past.  We  may  be  getting  a 


From  the  Lincoln  Xational  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  1.  This  piece  of  White  House  Lincolniana  was  lithographed  by  George  Spohn  from  a  painting  by  Anton 
Hohenstein  and  published  by  Joseph  Hoover  of  Philadelphia. 
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new  Lincoln  for  a  new  age. 

The  first  book  to  appear  should  be  Stephen  B.  Oates's  one- 
volume  biography,  With  Malice  Jbward  None:  A  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  to  be  published  by  Harper  &  Row  next  Febru- 
ary. Professor  Oates  teaches  history  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Amherst  and  is  famous  for  writing  biographies, 
most  notably  of  abolitionist  John  Brown.  Hints  of  what  is  to 
come  in  his  biography  have  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  two 
popular  historical  magazines.  "Wilderness  Fugue:  Lincoln's 
Journey  to  Manhood  on  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Frontier" 
appeared  in  The  American  West,  XIII  (March/April,  1976),  4- 
13.  It  is  an  extremely  well-written  and  lively  reconstruction  of 
Lincoln's  pre-adult  years,  based  on  the  latest  secondary 
sources  but  not  lingering  to  discuss  disputed  interpretations 
or  to  weigh  controverted  pieces  of  evidence.  It  does  not  glorify 
the  limitations  of  Lincoln's  frontier  environment,  it  stresses 
his  estrangement  from  his  father,  and  it  shows  a  special  inter- 
est in  Lincoln's  inner  life,  noting  a  preoccupation  "with  death, 
with  madness,  with  the  bizarre  and  macabre." 

The  theme  persists  in  "Why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud?"(/4merican  History  Illustrated,  XI  [April,  1976],  32-41). 
Again,  Oates's  discussion  of  Lincoln's  law  career  is  based  sub- 
stantially on  the  latest  available  treatments  by  specialists  in 
the  field  and  dwells  (in  his  customary  sparkling  style)  on 
familiar  and  famous  cases  from  Lincoln's  practice,  Hurd  us. 
The  Rock  Island  Bridge  Co.,  and  the  Duff  Armstrong  murder 

case. 

G.  S.  Boritt's  long-awaited  Lincoln  and  the  Economics  of 
the  American  Dream  is  at  a  press  now,  but  no  date  for  its 
appearance  has  yet  been  announced.  Harvard's  Oscar  Hand- 
lin  is  writing  a  biography  of  Lincoln  for  the  Library  of  Ameri- 
can Biography  series  (published  by  Little,  Brown),  of  which 
he  is  the  general  editor.  Professor  Harold  Hyman  of  RiceUni- 
versity  has  been  assigned  a  volume  on  Lincoln  in  a  series  on 
American  Presidents  published  by  the  University  of  Kansas 
Press.  Professor  Don  E.  Fehrenbacher  of  Stanford  University 
is  working  on  a  book  about  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Consti- 
tution. Northwestern's  George  M.  Fredrickson,  currently  at 
work  on  a  book  on  race  relations,  is  considering  a  book  for  the 
future  on  Lincoln's  political  thought.  All  of  these  books  will  be 
duly  noted  in  Lincoln  Lore  when  they  appear. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  give  notice  of  the  appearance  of 
The  Impending  Crisis,  1848-1861  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row, 
1976),  the  newest  volume  in  the  distinguished  New  American 
Nation  series.  David  M.  Potter,  Professor  of  History  at  Stan- 
ford until  his  death  in  1971,  began  the  book,  and  Don  E. 
Fehrenbacher,  a  colleague  of  Potter's  at  Stanford,  finished 
and  edited  the  uncompleted  manuscript.  Both  men  have  made 
truly  significant  contributions  to  Lincolniana  before,  anditis 
justification  enough  for  the  existence  of  the  "News  and 
Notes"  series  in  Lincoln  Lore  that  it  allows  mention  of  this 
excellent  volume  by  these  two  masterful  scholars. 

The  Impending  Crisis  is  not  technically  Lincolniana,  but  it 
is  a  good  book  with  many  wonderful  insights  on  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Two  chapters  deserve  particular  notice,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  them  may  serve  to  suggest  the  high  quality  of  the 
whole  volume.  Chapter  13  deals  with  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates,  a  specialty  of  Professor  Fehrenbacher's  and  an  event 
which  benefits  from  the  famed  evenhanded  judiciousness  of 
Professor  Potter.  They  say  much  in  the  space  of  twenty-seven 
pages. 

The  crucial  point  of  the  debates  was  not  the  Freeport  ques- 
tion, which  demanded  that  Douglas  say  whether  the  local 
populace  could  exclude  slavery  from  a  territory  as  yet  unor- 


ganized to  form  a  state  constitution.  If  Douglas  said  yes,  the 
South  would  hate  him;  if  he  said  no,  the  North  would  hate  him. 
But  Douglas  had  already  answered  this  question  and  never 
dodged  it  when  it  came  up.  He  was  anxious  to  answer  it  and 
answer  it  in  the  affirmative,  for  his  recent  fight  with  the 
Buchanan  administration  over  the  proslavery  Lecompton 
constitution  had  killed  his  chances  in  the  South  anyhow. 
Douglas  "cares  nothing  for  the  South— he  knows  he  is  already 
dead  there,"  Lincoln  wrote  Henry  Asbury  on  July  31,  1858. 
The  crucial  aspect  was  Lincoln's  shifting  "attention  from 
the  policy  aspects  of  the  question  [of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories], where  the  positions  of  Douglas  and  the  Republicans 
might  converge,  to  the  philosophical  aspects,  where  he 
believed  their  differences  were  fundamental."  Thus  Lincoln 
struck  a  blow  for  conscience  and,  simultaneously,  for  his  own 
political  livelihood,  for  he  wanted  no  mistaking  of  Douglas  for 
a  good  Republican  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  from  the  East. 

Lincoln  thus  unmasked  in  Douglas's  political  philosophy 
one  quite  different  from  his  own.  When  Douglas  spoke  of 
rights  for  Negroes,  "clearly  he  did  not  mean  intrinsic  rights, 
carrying  their  own  claim  to  fulfillment,"  says  Potter.  "He 
thought,  instead,  of 'rights'  granted  as  a  gift,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  state,  and  he  did  not  believe  they  ought  to  be  very 
extensive."  Douglas,  he  adds,  "became  almost  obsessively 
committed  to  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  [but]  the  key 
to  his  thought  lay  not  in  his  political  theory  but  in  his  belief  in 
the  inferiority  of  Negroes  and  Indians."  It  "was  not  that 
majoritarianism  made  him  ready  to  subordinate  the  blacks, 
but  that  a  readiness  to  subordinate  the  blacks  made  him  re- 
sponsive to  majoritarianism." 

Potter  and  Fehrenbacher  defend  Lincoln's  allegation  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  afoot  to  bring  about  a  second  Dred 
Scott  decision  to  legalize  slavery  nationally.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether implausible  in  the  judicial  context  of  1858.  No  less  a 
person  than  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  said 
that  "The  right  of  property  in  a  slaveis  distinctly  and  express- 
ly affirmed  in  the  Constitution."  They  conclude  that  "Lincoln 
wanted  to  assail  the  slave  power  in  a  way  that  would  sharply 
differentiate  his  position  from  that  of  Douglas.  He  did  so  more 
by  attributing  to  Douglas  a  sinister  design  for  future  expan- 
sion of  slavery  than  by  criticizing  Douglas's  concrete  pro- 
posals." Nevertheless,  they  say, 

The  difference  between  Douglas  and  Lincoln— and  in  a 
large  sense  between  proslavery  and  antislavery  thought- 
was  not  that  Douglas  believed  in  chattel  servitude  (for  he 
did  not),  or  that  Lincoln  believed  in  an  unqualified,  full 
equality  of  blacks  and  whites  (for  he  did  not).  The  differ- 
ence was  that  Douglas  did  not  believe  that  slavery  really 
mattered  very  much,   because  he  did  not  believe  that 
Negroes  had  enough  human  affinity  with  him  to  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  concern  himself  with  them.  Lincoln,  on 
the  contrary,  believed  that  slavery  mattered,  because  he 
recognized  a  human  affinity  with  blacks  which  made  their 
plight  a  necessary  matter  of  concern  to  him. 
To  say  all  this  and  still  retain  a  healthy  respect  for  Douglas 
is  no  easy  matter;  yet  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  for  which  David 
Potter  is  famous.  Douglas  had  burned  his  bridges  back  to  the 
Democracy  of  James  Buchanan  and  the  South,  and  Roger 
Taney's  court  decision  had  made  popular  sovereignty  seem  a 
nullity.  "Many  a  man,  at  such  a  point,  might  have  decided  to 
scuttle  the  popular  sovereignty  doctrine  and  to  look  for  a 
vehicle  by  which  to  move  into  the  antislavery  camp  [which 
many  Eastern  Republicans  wanted  him  to  do],"  says  Potter. 
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"Especially  so,  if  he  faced,  as  Douglas  did,  the  immediate 
necessity  of  gaining  reelection  to  the  Senate  in  the  preponder- 
antly antislavery  constituency  of  Illinois,  with  both  the 
administration  Democrats  and  the  antislavery  Republicans 
assailing  him."  But  he  chose  to  stick  with  popular  sover- 
eignty. He  was  a  man  of  principle  whether  our  times  find  his 
principles  wrongheaded  or  not. 

Chapter  16  deals  astutely  with  the  election  of  1860.  Lincoln 
gained  the  nomination  because  of  the  Republican  party's 
Southern  strategy,  that  is,  because  Republicans  sought  a 
candidate  who  could  win  the  Northern  states  which  bordered 
slave  states:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey.  New  England  and  the  upper  North  were  in  the  bag  no 
matter  who  ran  on  the  Republican  ticket.  This  strategy  made 
only  Edward  Bates  of  Missouri  and  Abraham  Lincoln  viable 
candidates.  Seward,  despite  being  the  most  experienced  man 
in  the  party,  had  spent  a  decade  trying  to  prove  his  radi- 
calism on  the  slave  question,  and  though  he  tried  to  pull  his 
horns  in  now,  it  was  clearly  too  late.  Bates,  despite  support  by 
Republican  heavyweights  like  the  Blairs,  Horace  Greeley, 
and  Schuyler  Colfax,  was  too  old  and  had  dallied  too  long 
with  the  position  that  slavery  in  the  territories  was  not  a 
matter  of  Congressional  concern. 

Lincoln  got  the  nomination  and  the  election,  which  was 
guaranteed  by  his  moderation  (the  "Southern"  strategy  paid 
off)  and  not  by  the  Democratic  split  (which  might  merely  have 
thrown  the  election  into  the  House).  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  the  election  of  1860  was  two  contests,  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  in  the  North  and  between  Breckinridge  and  Bell 
in  the  South,  helped  guarantee  secession.  The  Republicans 
had  no  reason  to  advertize  their  moderation  and  devotion  to 
states'  rights  to  a  merely  Northern  audience,  and  they  did  not 
have  contacts  enough  with  Southern  sensibilities  to  under- 
stand that  threats  of  secession  were  anguished  and  sincere 
promises  rather  than  blackmail  and  bluster. 

En  route  to  reaching  such  judgments,  Professor  Potter  gives 
the  reader  his  customary  smooth  style,  intelligent  command 
of  language,  urbane  wit,  sensitivity,  and  sensibleness.  Of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  he  says:  "In  these  face-to-face 
encounters,  the  rivals  sometimes  assailed  each  other  with  the 
blunt  combativeness  of  men  who  believed  in  their  cause  and 
were  not  afraid  of  a  fight,  but  always  in  the  American  fashion 
of  being  able  to  shake  hands  after  they  had  traded  blows.  This 
was  what  laymen  have  called  good  sportsmanship  and  what 
scholars  have  called  consensus,  and  what  it  meant  at  bottom 
was  that  the  values  which  united  them  as  Americans  were 
more  important  than  those  which  divided  them  as  candi- 
dates, or  if  not  that,  at  least  that  the  right  to  fight  for  one's 
ideas  involved  an  obligation  to  fight  fair  and  to  recognize  a 
democratic  bond  with  other  fighters  for  other  ideas." 

Professor  Fehrenbacher  faced  the  unbelievably  thankless 
task  of  working  hard  on  a  book  from  which  he  knew  he  would 
get  little  fame  (it  is  Potter's  book  and  Fehrenbacher's  name 
appears  only  as  editor).  He  even  had  to  leave  in  footnotes 
which  criticized  his  own  work!  But  he  did  a  wonderful  job — 
aided  by  the  fact  that  Potter,  himself  a  great  historian,  knew 
the  quality  of  Fehrenbacher's  work  on  Lincoln  and  adopted 
most  of  his  interpretations. 

Over  the  last  couple  of  years  Harold  Holzer  has  written  a 
series  of  articles  on  Lincoln  portraits  and  prints  which  consti- 
tute the  best  available  sources  on  these  difficult  items  of  Lin- 
colniana.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  come  by  dependable  data 
on  the  number,  chronology,  cost,  and  purpose  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Lincoln  portraits  produced  by  various  processes  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  these  articles  provide  much  use- 
ful information.  "Looking  for  Lincoln:  The  King  of  Collec- 
tibles at  108"  appeared  in  The  Antique  Trader  of  February  12, 
1974,  pages  34-36;  it  discusses  hotly  pursued  items  and  the 
ever-volatile  prices  for  items  of  Lincolniana.  "Prints  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln"  appeared  in  the  same  month  in  Antiques,  CV 
(February,  1974),  329-335;  it  provides  a  good  brief  introduc- 


tion to  the  subject.  "White  House  Lincolniana:  The  First 
Family's  Print  of  the  Lincolns,"  Lincoln  Herald,  LXXVDFall, 
1974),  132-136,  tells  the  story  of  Holzer's  painstaking  investi- 
gation of  the  origins  of  the  Lincoln  family  print 'see  Figure  I.) 
which  appears  in  the  Lincoln  Sitting  Room  of  the  White 
House.  "Hohenstein:  Lincoln's  'Print  Doctor,'"  Lincoln 
Herald,  LXXVI  (Winter,  1974),  181-186,  discusses  the  efforts  of 
German-born  lithographer  Anton  Hohenstein  in  improving 
or  pirating  pictures  of  Lincoln  for  Philadelphia  printer  Joseph 
Hoover.  "Lincoln  from  the  Parlor  Album,"  Americana,  II 
(July,  1974),  24-27,  focuses  on  the  Lincoln  portraits  which 
appeared  on  cartes  de  uisite,  two-inch-by-four-inch  paper 
photographs  mounted  on  cardboard  and  collected  in  many  a 
Victorian  parlor  album.  "Some  Contemporary  Paintings  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  Antiques,  CVII  (February,  1975),  314-322, 
concentrates  strictly  on  paintings  done  before  1869.  Another 
introduction  to  the  zany  world  of  lithographed  and  engraved 
Lincolniana  is  Holzer's  "Lincoln  and  the  Printmakers," 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society,  LXVIII  (February,  1975),  74-84.  Lincoln's  own  feel- 
ings about  such  artistic  efforts  were  discussed  in  "Lincoln  and 
His  Prints:  'A  Very  Indifferent  Judge,'"  Lincoln  Herald, 
LXXVII  (Winter,  1975),  203-211.  Finally,  there  are  more  tips 
on  prices  and  collecting  in  Holzer's  "Lincoln  Prints,"  Ameri- 
can Collector,  April,  1976,  pages  18-20,  23  and  "Lincoln  in  His 
Own  Write,"  The  Antiques  Trader,  February  10,  1976,  pages 
50-54  (on  signatures). 

Mr.  Holzer  has  recently  joined  forces  with  Mr.  Lloyd  Osten- 
dorf,  renowned  photograph  collector,  historical  artist,  and  the 
foremost  authority  on  photographs  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  do 
some  work  on  the  portraits  of  Lincoln  painted  from  life. 
Though  their  work  is  incomplete,  they  are  already  disputing 
the  word  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Daniel  Boorstin.  The 
National  Portrait  Gallery  recently  acquired  from  Boston 
dealer  Maury  Bromsen  the  long-lost  miniature  portrait  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  executed  from  life  by  John  Henry  Brown. 
Professor  Boorstin  unfortunately  claimed  that  it  was  the  first 
life  portrait,  and  Messrs.  Holzer  and  Ostendorf  pointed  out  in 
a  February  news  release  that  it  was  "at  best  the  fifth,"  after 
the  works  of  Thomas  Hicks,  Charles  Alfred  Barry,  Thomas 
Johnston,  Lewis  Peter  Clover,  and,  possibly,  George  Fred- 
erick Wright.  Moreover,  though  Brown's  portrait  has  some 
legitimate  claims  to  being  a  life  portrait,  he  did  commission  a 
set  of  photographs  to  be  made,  from  one  of  which  he  worked 
very  closely. 

A  marathon  five-day  conference  on  "Lincoln's  Thought  and 
the  Present"  was  held  at  Sangamon  State  University  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  from  June  7-11.  The  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  and  the  Illinois  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission funded  the  conference  as  a  part  of  a  larger  program  to 
"upgrade  the  interpretations"  of  the  Lincoln  sites  in  and 
about  Springfield.  It  was  truly  a  gathering  of  the  great;  papers 
were  presented  by  Don  E.  Fehrenbacher,  Roy  P.  Basler, 
Richard  N.  Current,  Robert  W.  Johannsen,  Norman  Graeb- 
ner,  George  M.  Fredrickson,  G.  S.  Boritt,  Kathryn  Kish  Sklar, 
Arthur  Margon,  Douglas  Morgan,  John  H.  Reiser,  Christo- 
pher N.  Breiseth,  and  Roger  Bridges.  The  NEH  grant  also 
includes  funds  to  underwrite  publication  of  a  book  containing 
the  papers  from  the  conference.  Apparently,  the  volume  is  at 
least  a  year  from  completion;  its  appearance  will  be  duly  noted 
in  the  pages  of  Lincoln  Lore. 

Ronald  D.  Rietveld  edited  "An  Eyewitness  Account  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Assassination"  for  Civil  War  History.  XXII 
(March,  1976),  60-69.  The  account,  by  Frederick  A.  Sawyer  of 
Massachusetts,  is  in  private  hands  and  has  never  been  pub- 
lished previously. 

Richard  Sloan  of  3855  Arthur  Avenue,  Seaford,  New  York, 
is  now  editing  a  mimeographed  bulletin  called  The  Lincoln 
Log.  It  features  rather  brief  notices  of  "newsy"  items  in  the 
field  of  Lincolniana.  Whether  by  chance  or  design,  most  of  the 
issues  thus  far  have  dealt  primarily  with  assassination  lore. 
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Solutions  approved  by  a  Bibliography  Committee  consisting  of  the  following 

™  c  ic,th  St  Laramie  Wyoming;  Ra  ph  G.  Newman,  18  L.  Chestnut  St., 
Ch.clgo  llhnos;  Hon  Fred  Sclwengd,  200  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E.,  Washington 
DC  DrWayneC.  Temple.  1121 S  4th  StreetCourt,  Springfield,  Illinois.  New  items 
available  for  consideration  may  be  sent  to  the  above  persons,  or  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation. 
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DELL,  CHRISTOPHER  l975'1" 

Lincoln/and  the/War  Democrats/The  Grand  Erosion/of 
Conservative  Tradition/Christopher  Dell/(Device)/Ruther- 
ford  Madison  .  Teaneck/Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 
Press/London:  Associated  University  Presses/lCopynght 
1975  by  Associated  University  Presses,  Inc.] 

Book,  cloth,  9  1/2"  x  6  1/4",  455  pp.,  price,  $  18.50. 

T  FONARDI   DELL  1975-19 

(Device)/The  Reincarnation/  Of/John/  Wilkes/  Booth/A 
Study  in  Hypnotic  Regression/by/Dell  Leonardi/The  Devm- 
Adair  Company/Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut/[Copyright 
1975  by  The  Devin-Adair  Company.  All 
rights  reserved.] 

Book,  cloth,  8  1/4"  x  5  1/2",  180  (includes  both  roman 
and  numerical  numbers)  pp.,  price,  $  6.95. 

LINCOLN    MEMORIAL    UNIVER- 
SITY  1975-20 

Lincoln  Memorial  University 
Press/(Device)/Fall,  1975/Vol.  77,  No 
3/Lincoln  Herald/A  Magazine  devoted 
to  historical/research  in  the  field  of  Lin- 
colniana  and/the  Civil  War,  and  to  the 
promotion/of  Lincoln  Ideals  in  Amen- 
can/Education./[Harrogate,  Tenn.J 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards.  10  1/8"  x  7  1/8",  137-188  pp., 
illus.,  price  per  single  issue,  $  2.50. 

LINCOLN    MEMORIAL    UNIVER- 
SITY 1975-21 

Lincoln  Memorial  University 
Press/(Device)/Winter,  1975/Vol.  77, 
No  4/Lincoln  Herald/A  Magazine  de- 
voted to  historical/research  in  the  field  of 
Lincolniana  and/the  Civil  War,  and  to 
the  promotion/of  Lincoln  Ideals  in 
American/Education./[Harrogate, 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10  1/8"  x  7  1/8",  189-236  pp., 
illus.,  price  per  single  issue,  $  2.50. 
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ULDRICK,  JANN-PAUL  ,  ,    /TT  .     J}9t75)m2 

The  Dames  of/The  Loyal  Legion  of  the/United  States/(De- 
vice)/First  Ladies  Of  The  Civil  War/(Cover  title)/ 

Pamphlet,  paper,  8  1/2"  x  5  1/2",  6  pp. 

WEICHMANN,  LOUIS  J.  ^  ^  1975-23  a 

A  True  History/Of  The  Assassination/Of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln/And Of  The  Conspiracy/Of  1865/Louis  J.  Weich- 
mann/Chief  witness  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States/in  the  prosecution  of  the  conspirators/Edited  By 
Floyd  E.  Risvold/(Device)/Alfred  A.  Knopf  New  York 
1975/[Copyright  1975  by  Floyd  E.  Risvold.  All  rights  reserv- 

eik^afheSu0"  x  6  1/2",  fr.,  xxxh  p..  492  (8)  pp.,  index  (i-xvi),  illus.  price, 
$  10(100  Limited  edition  of  50  copies  of  which  this  is  No.  23.  Page  from  second  ropy 
of  Weichmann's  original  typed  manuscript  tipped  in.  Autographed  copy  by  F  loyd 
E.  Risvold  with  photo  of  editor  at  front  of  book. 

WEICHMANN,  LOUIS  J.  1975-23  b 

Same  as  above. 

Regular  unnumbered  edition,  price,  $  15.00. 

1976  1Q7R  , 

BAUER,  CHARLES  J.  ,m,     i        i 

So  I/Killed  Lincoln/John  Wilkes  Booth/by/Charles  J. 
Bauer/Vantage  Press/New  York  .  Washington  .  Atlanta  . 
Holly Wood/| Copyright  1976  by  Charles  J.  Bauer.  All  rights 
reserved.  First  edition.] 

Book,  cloth,  8  1/4"  x  5  L/2",  fr.,  xxi  p.,  225  pp.,  illus..  price,  *  6.B0, 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY        1976-2 

Illinois/History/Volume      29/Number     5/February 

1976/ Abraham      Lincoln/The      Villain's      Grave— George 


Ill/and  Abraham  Lincoln  Face  the/Rebels— The  Central  Illi- 
nois/Years—The  House  Divided/Speech-The  Cooper 
Union/Address-When  and  Where  of/the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress-A/Cabinet Appointment-The/Bixby  Letter-A 
Friend  and/Counselor-Two  Booths:  A/Villain  and  a  Hero— 
An/Assassination  Attempt/(Portrait)/An  Etching  of  Mr. 
Lincoln/(Cover  title)/[Copyright  1976  by  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society.  Published  by  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  State  Historical  So- 
ciety Old  State  Capitol,  Springfield,  Illinois  62706.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10"  x  7  1/4",  99-119  pp.,  illus.,  price,  25*. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY        1976-3 

Journal/of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society/Volume 
LXIX/Number  1/February  1976/Contents/2  An  Illinois  First 
Family:  The  Reminiscences  of  Clara  Matteson  Doo- 
little/  James  T.  Hickey/ll  The  Lincoln  Writings  of  Charles  P. 
T  Chiniquy/  Joseph  George,  Jr./26  A  Commentary  on  Moral- 
ity Lincoln,  Justin  H.  Smith,  and  the  Mexican  WarARamdn 
Eduardo  Ruiz/ 35  European  Interventionism  and  the  Crisis  ot 
1862/ Airman  A.  Graebner/46  John  Hay  and  the  Umon  Gen- 
erals/ George  Monteiro/Ql  Lincolniana: 
A  Glimpse  of  Lincoln  in  1864/ J.  Hubley 
Ashton/IQ  Manuscript  Acquisitions/ 
Paul  D.  Spence/76  Book  Reviews/80 
Picture  Credits/Cover:  Architect's  draw- 
ing of  the  Executive  Mansion,  Spring- 
field—Graham, O'Shea  and  Wisnosky,/ 
architects;  Albert  Francik,  artist/Copy- 
right, Illinois  State  Historical  Society, 
1976  (3645-2-76)  (Device)  14  Printed  by 
Authority  of  the  State  of  Illinois/*  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Issue)/ 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  9  1/2"  x  7  1/2",  80  pp., 
illus.,  price,  $  3.50. 

KUNKEL,  MABEL  1976-4 

Abraham  Lincoln./Unforgettable 
American/By/Mabel  Kunkel/"The 
proof  of  his  hold  upon  the  minds/and 
hearts  of  men  is  all  around  us/7— 
Mearns/The  Delmar  Company/Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina/[Copyright  1976 
by  Mabel  Kunkel.  All  rights  reserved.] 

Book,  cloth,  11  1/4"  x  8  3/4",  fr.,  xxiv  p.,  448  pp.,  illus., 
price,  $  15.00. 

LINCOLN    MEMORIAL    UNIVER- 
SITY 1976-5 

Lincoln  Memorial  University 
Press/(Device)/Spring,  1976/Vol.  78, 
No  1 /Lincoln  Herald/ A  Magazine  devoted  to  historical/ 
research  in  field  of  Lincolniana  and/the  Civil  War,  and 
to  the  promotion/of  Lincoln  Ideals  in  American/Educa- 
tion./[Harrogate,  Tenn.]  ,  . 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10  1/8"  x  7  1/8",  40  pp..  illus.,  price  per  single  issue, 
$  2.50. 

PETERSON,  JAMES  A.  (1976)-6 

Thomas  Lincoln/A  Gentleman  /From  the  Papers  of  James 
A.  Peterson/ White  Oaks  Farm/Yorkville,  Illinois/ (Cover 
title)/ 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  9"  x  6",  16  pp.,  illus. 

PETERSON,  JAMES  A.  n1976^ 

Abraham  Lincoln/Some  Kentucky  Background  Compiled 
and  written  by/ James  A.  Peterson/White  Oaks  Farm/York- 

ff'dothnnSl/4"  x  8  3  4",  79  (11)  pp.,  illus.  Limited  edition  of  200  numbered 
copies  individually  inscribed  for  presentation  only  of  which  this  is  number  52. 
First  edition. 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE  FOUNDATION     1976-8 

Lincoln  Lore/Bulletin  of  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foun- 
dation ...  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.,  Editor.  Published  each 
month/by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46801.  Number  1655,  January  1976  to 

Caricature  and  Cartoon,"  January  1976;  Number  1656.  Lincoln  Historiography: 

News  And  Notes.  February   1976;  Number  1657.  Lincoln  and    Civil  Religion, 
March  1976;  Number  1658,  Lincoln  And  The  War  Democrat*: . 4  hevjcw  April  197b; 
Number    1659    Barondess   Lincoln  Award  to  Floyd  K.  Risvold  for  Weichmann 
A«.H,.HHin.«ti...i  Account.  May   1976;  Number   1660,  Did  Lincoln  I  ause  Logans 
Defeat?,  June  1976. 
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BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 
Lincoln  in  Graphic  Art,  1860-1865 


The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  spon- 
soring an  exhibit  of  popular  prints  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
Cannon  Office  Building  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
February  and  March  of  1981.  The  exhibit,  nestled  in  the 
arches  of  the  handsome  rotunda  of  the  Cannon  Building,  is 
open  to  the  public  and  free  of  charge.  The  customary  traffic 
in  this  building  consists  of  people  who  are  themselves  poli- 
ticians, who  work  for  politicians,  or  who  call  on  politicians, 
and  the  exhibit  naturally  focuses  on  Lincoln's  political  image. 

The  heyday  of  public  relations  and  propaganda  arrived 
only  with  the  First  World  War,  and  America's  nineteenth- 
century  Presidents  had  little  awareness  of  the  powers  of 
conscious  image-making.  The  Lincoln  administration,  which 
at  its  height  had  a  White  House  staff  of  three  secretaries, 
employed  none  of  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  modern  image- 
conscious  politicians.  Imagery  was  the  province  of,  among 
others,  the  popular  printmakers  of  the  day. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
graphic  arts  in  America  grew 
up  together.  Neither  took  much 
notice  of  the  other  until  1860, 
when  Lincoln  became  the 
Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent. Suddenly  the  Republican 
party  needed  pictures  of  him  for 
campaign  posters,  and  the 
voters  wanted  to  know  what  he 
looked  like.  Lincoln's  looks 
were  an  issue  well  before  most 
people  had  seen  a  picture  of 
him,  for  it  was  widely  rumored 
that  he  was  ugly.  Lincoln  was 
genuinely  modest  about  his 
looks,  and  he  took  notice  of  the 
graphic  arts  only  when  they 
were  forced  upon  his  attention. 
He  rarely  commented  on  the 
various  portraits  of  him  pro- 
duced after  he  became  a  nation- 
al political  figure.  He  confessed 
that  he  knew  "nothing"  of  such 
matters,  that  he  had  an  "un- 
practiced  eye,"  and  that  he 
was,  in  truth,  "a  very  indif- 
ferent judge"  of  the  artistic 
merits  of  efforts  to  capture  his 
likeness. 

Lincoln's  Presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1860  surprised  nearly 
everyone.  The  first  mass- 
produced  likeness  of  him,  an 
engraving  by  F.  H.  Brown  of 
Chicago,  appeared  only  at  the 
nominating  convention  itself. 
Lincoln  had  been  so  seldom 
photographed  before  1860  that 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  1.  How  the  people  first  saw  Lincoln. 


the  printmaker  had  to  copy  his  likeness  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  Chicago  in  1857,  a  photograph  noted  for  the  dis- 
orderly appearance  of  Lincoln's  hair.  Printmakers  needed 
more  photographs  of  the  candidate  and  more  gentlemanly 
poses.  Numerous  sittings  for  photographers  and  for  painters 
with  commissions  from  Republican  patrons  demanding  that 
they  make  the  candidate  "good  looking  whether  the  original 
would  justify  it  or  not"  soon  solved  the  problem  of  models 
from  which  the  printmakers  could  work,  and  the  great  process 
of  Presidential  image-making  began. 

Popular  prints  relied  on  sentimentalism,  sensationalism, 
and  satire.  Sensational  pictures  of  fires  and  other  disasters 
had  helped  make  lithography  a  growth  industry  in  the  1840s, 
and,  during  Lincoln's  Presidency,  the  printmakers  would 
capitalize  on  battle  scenes  to  continue  this  form  of  appeal. 
Sentimentalism,  however,  was  the  dominant  motif  of  popular 
prints,  just  as  it  dominated  popular  literature.  Politics  lent 

themselves  more  to  satire  than 
sentiment,  and  Presidential 
campaigns  always  boosted  the 
cartoon  industry.  In  the  end, 
nevertheless,  sentimentalism 
triumphed  —  a  victory  so  com- 
plete that  the  political  cartoons 
of  Lincoln  still  appear  a  little 
strange  to  us. 

They  appear  strange,  too, 
because  the  nature  of  the  art  of 
political  cartooning  was  quite 
different  in  Lincoln's  era  from 
that  of  today.  For  one  thing, 
cartoons  were  a  part  of  the 
print  business.  Most  were 
poster  cartoons  issued  as 
separate  prints  by  firms  like 
Currier  &  Ives,  more  famous 
today  for  nostalgic  landscapes 
and  sentimental  genre  pictures. 
These  firms  put  business  ahead 
of  politics  and  produced  both 
pro-  and  anti-Lincoln  cartoons. 
Sometimes  the  same  artist 
produced  cartoons  on  both  sides 
of  a  political  question.  Louis 
Maurer  (1832-1932)  drew  both 
"Honest  Abe  Taking  Them  on 
the  Half  Shell,"  predicting  that 
Lincoln  would  gobble  up  the 
Democratic  politicians  grown 
fat  from  their  long  years  in 
office,  and  "The  Rail  Candi- 
date," one  of  the  better  anti- 
Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  cam- 
paign. Another  difference  from 
modern  political  art  is  that 
cartoonists  did  not  go  in  for 
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FIGURE  2.  Louis  Maurer  guessed  at  Lincoln's  grin. 

caricature,  which  dominates  modern  political  cartoons. 
Instead  of  exaggerating  physical  features  which 
characterized  a  politician's  face,  they  copied  the  faces 
slavishly  from  available  photographs.  Maurer's  "Honest 
Abe"  is  adventuresome  in  attempting  to  depict  Lincoln's 
smile.  Lincoln  never  smiled  in  his  photographs,  and  to  this 
day  no  one  knows  what  his  teeth  looked  like.  Humor  usually 
stemmed  only  from  the  improbable  situations  in  which  the 
cartoonists  placed  the  politicians  or  from  balloons  of 
language,  often  filled  with  obscure  puns. 

The  political  cartoons  of  Lincoln's  day  were  not  forward- 
looking  in  terms  of  method.  They  are,  therefore,  all  the  better 
as  documents  of  the  social  and  political  beliefs  of  that  era. 
They  are  cluttered  with  figures  and  words,  and  the  social 
stereotypes  in  the  backgrounds  of  the  cartoons  are  a  vivid 
index  of  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  public  opinion. 

In  1860  the  cartoonists,  their  pens  ready  to  attack  William 
H.  Seward,  the  front-runner  for  the  Republican  nomination, 
were  as  astonished  as  most  American  voters  were  at  Lincoln's 
nomination.  Like  the  voters,  they  knew  almost  nothing  about 
him.  They  seized  with  alacrity  on  the  few  available  scraps  of 
colorful  information  about  Lincoln.  Republicans  touted 
Lincoln  as  the  "Railsplitter,"  and  a  rail  became  essential  in 
Lincoln  cartoons.  He  was  often  depicted  in  a  workingman's 
blouse  rather  than  the  customary  coat  and  tie  of  most 
candidates,  but,  no  matter  the  attire,  he  almost  always  had  a 
rail  handy.  He  might  use  his  rail  to  fend  off  candidates  trying 
to  break  into  the  White  House;  he  might  exercise  on  it;  or  he 
might  use  it  to  drive  the  wildcat  of  sectional  discord  back  into 
the  Republican  bag. 
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FIGURE    3.    Maurer    put   the   anti-Lincoln   elements 
together  in  their  simplest  form. 
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FIGURE  4.  Railing  at  the  candidate. 

The  standard  anti-Lincoln  cartoon  in  1860  contained  four 
elements:  Lincoln,  a  rail,  Horace  Greeley,  and  a  black  man. 
Greeley  was  a  cartoonist's  delight,  almost  a  self-caricature. 
The  moon-faced  outspoken  reformer  wore  a  long  white  duster, 
its  pockets  crammed  with  pamphlets  and  papers.  Over  the 
years,  Greeley  had  flirted  with  a  myriad  of  reforms,  some  of 
them  quite  radical,  and  he  came  to  symbolize  the  crank 
reformer  on  the  enthusiastic  lunatic  fringe  of  the  Republican 
party.  His  presence  in  the  cartoons  was  a  reminder  of  the 
allegedly  dangerous  and  radical  impulses  in  the  Republican 
party. 

One  need  not  look  long  at  political  cartoons  in  Lincoln's  era 
to  see  evidence  of  the  pervasive  racism  of  nineteenth-century 
American  popular  opinion.  The  presence  of  black  men, 
women,  girls,  boys,  and  babies  in  Lincoln  cartoons  was  meant 
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FIGURE  5.  Adalbert  Volck  was  among  the  best. 

to  stand  as  a  warning  of  the  racial  results  of  Republican  anti- 
slavery  policies. 

Lincoln  was  so  little  known  that  cartoonists  assumed  he 
was  a  nonentity  who  would  dance  to  the  tune  of  more  powerful 
figures  in  the  Republican  party.  Often,  he  was  not  even  the 
central  figure  in  their  busy  cartoons,  and  Lincoln's  failure  to 
take  over  the  central  spot  in  these  cartoons  is  an  unconscious 
sign  of  the  artists'  inability  to  take  him  seriously.  What 
seemed  serious  was  the  threat  that  the  reform  impulse 
represented  by  Greeley  and  the  Negro  might  at  last  seize 
control  of  the  country  on  the  coattails  of  this  unobjectionable 
but  innocuous  candidate. 

The  greatest  satirical  talent  in  American  graphic  art  in 
Lincoln's  day  was  located  in  the  camp  of  the  opposition. 
Adalbert  Johann  Volck  (1828-1912)  was  a  Baltimore  dentist 
who  had  come  to  the  United  States  from  Bavaria.  He  probably 
received  some  training  in  the  graphic  arts  in  Europe,  as  did 
many  other  American  artists  in  Lincoln's  day,  but  Baltimore 
shaped  his  political  opinions.  Maryland,  though  it  did  not 
secede,  was  a  slave  state,  and  opposition  to  the  Republican 
party  in  the  state  was  virulent.  Volck  was  decidedly  pro- 
Southern  and  loathed  the  Lincoln  administration. 

Volck's  considerable  technical  skills  as  an  etcher  were 
united  with  a  sharp  satirical  eye.  In  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
conceived  and  skillfully  executed  prints  of  the  period,  Volck 
pictured  Lincoln  as  a  hopelessly  idealistic  Don  Quixote, 
carrying  a  John  Brown  pike  instead  of  a  lance,  accompanied 
by  that  sordid  reminder  of  Northern  materialism,  Benjamin 
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FIGURE  7.  Benjamin  Butler  is  Falstaff. 

F.  Butler,  as  Sancho  Panza,  complete  with  stolen  Southern 
cutlery  in  his  belt.  Volck's  cartoons  also  played  on  fevered 
fears  of  doom  for  the  white  race  if  the  North  were  victorious  in 
the  Civil  War. 

Volck's  work  is  sometimes  carelessly  thought  of  as  Confed- 
erate cartoons,  the  only  vigorous  Southern  counterpart  of 
Thomas  Nast's  pro-Republican  cartoons  in  the  North.  In 
truth,  Nast  was  very  young  and  not  particularly  active  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  Volck's  satirical  etchings  were  really 
Copperhead  cartoons,  the  product  of  anti-Lincoln  sentiment 
in  the  North.  Volck  was  apparently  never  arrested  for 
producing  the  prints  nor  for  his  more  treasonous  activities 
like  smuggling  spies  and  medicines  to  the  Confederacy.  His 
art  stands  as  a  visual  embodiment  of  the  political  atmosphere 
which  led  a  group  of  Maryland  men  (and  one  D.  C. 
pharmacist's  assistant)  eventually  to  murder  President 
Lincoln.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  Maryland  native,  led  the 
group. 

By  1864  printmakers  knew  more  about  Lincoln,  and  their 
work  during  his  bid  for  reelection  seized  on  some  entirely  new 
themes.  The  rail  was  gone,  and  no  single  symbol  so 
dominated  cartoons  as  it  had  done  four  years  earlier.  Its 
nearest  competitor  was  Lincoln's  reputation  for  telling  jokes. 
This  quality  endears  him  to  twentieth-century  Americans, 
but  it  was  less  clearly  a  political  asset  in  Lincoln's  earnest 
Victorian  era.  Cartoonists  frequently  attacked  him  as  a  mere 
frontier  joker  —  too  small  for  the  job  of  President. 

Two  of  the  better  cartoons  of  the  1864  campaign  capitalized 
on  Lincoln's  reputation  as  a  lover  of  Shakespeare's  works.  J. 
H.  Howard  depicted  Lincoln's  Democratic  rival  for  the 
Presidency,  George  B.  McClellan,  as  Hamlet,  holding  the 
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FIGURE  6.  Literary  allusions  were  common. 
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FIGURE  8.  A  crowded  but  effective  cartoon. 
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FIGURE  9.  A  cartoon  for  the  ugly  mood  of  1864. 

skull  of  Lincoln  as  Yorick  and  asking,  "Where  be  your  gibes 
now?"  Thus  the  artist  combined  his  knowledge  of  Lincoln's 
reputation  for  joking  and  for  reading  Shakespeare's  works. 
Another  cartoonist  moved  away  from  merely  associating 
Lincoln  with  black  people  to  turning  Lincoln  into  a  black  man 
himself.  Shakespeare  provided  the  artful  mechanism  for 
doing  so:  the  cartoonist  depicted  Lincoln  as  Othello.  This 
print  lacked  the  simplicity  of  conception  of  Howard's  cartoon, 
but  the  crowded  stage  contained  other  figures  who 
symbolized  controversial  acts  of  the  Lincoln  administration. 
Secretary  of  State  Seward,  seated  at  Lincoln's  left,  had  once 
been  in  charge  of  arrests  of  disloyal  persons  in  the  North. 
Rumor  had  it  that  Seward  had  once  boasted  to  the  English 
ambassador  that  he  could  ring  a  little  bell  and  cause  the  arrest 
of  anyone  in  the  United  States. 

The  story  about  Seward  was  doubtless  untrue,  but  its  fame 
was  revealing  of  the  anxiety  aroused  by  the  suspension  of 
some  traditional  American  liberties  in  the  North  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  Democrats  were  bereft  of  their  traditional 


appeals  to  economic  discontent  by  high  wartime  employment. 
Lincoln  frustrated  some  of  their  appeals  to  racism  by 
claiming  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  essential 
to  provide  the  man  power  necessary  to  win  the  war.  The  issue 
of  civil  liberties  was  about  the  only  one  left  in  the  Democratic 
arsenal.  "The  Grave  of  the  Union"  added  to  the  traditional 
figures  of  Lincoln,  Greeley,  and  a  black  baby  (under  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  arm),  portraits  of  those  "War  Democrats" 
who  served  the  Lincoln  administration,  most  notably  the 
driver  of  the  hearse,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Lincoln's  reputation  for  humor  did  not  prevent  the  creation 
of  sinister  images  of  the  President.  The  story  that  Lincoln  had 
asked  his  friend  Ward  Hill  Lamon  to  sing  a  vulgar  and 
humorous  tune  on  a  visit  to  the  Antietam  battlefield  led  to  one 
of  the  most  darkly  effective  anti-Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  truth,  Lincoln  asked  for  the  tune  to  cheer  him  up  after 
the  gloomy  visit.  He  was  miles  from  the  battlefield  when  the 
event  occurred.  All  the  bodies  on  the  field  had  been  buried 
long  ago.  The  spurious  charge  was  so  effective,  however,  that 
Lincoln  prepared  a  long  letter  for  the  press  explaining  the 
event.  In  the  end,  he  decided  not  to  issue  it,  and  the  story  was 
not  effectively  scotched  until  1895  when  Lamon  published  a 
facsimile  of  Lincoln's  letter  in  his  Recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  1847-1865. 

The  Civil  War  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
brought  rapid  (and,  unfortunately,  temporary)  changes  in  the 
customary  depiction  of  black  people  in  popular  art.  "Union 
and  Liberty!  And  Union  and  Slavery!"  contained  the  common 
message  of  Republican  cartoons  that  McClellan's  election 
was  tantamount  to  a  victory  for  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
Confederacy.  It  also  contained  in  the  background  an  unusual 
depiction  of  racial  harmony,  as  white  and  black  children 
emerged  from  a  school.  Such  an  image  was  unthinkable  four 
years  earlier. 

This  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  has  focused  principally  on  the 
satirical  vein  in  popular  prints  of  Lincoln.  There  was  a 
sentimental  counterattack,  and  the  next  issue  will  focus  on 
those  prints  in  the  exhibit  which  made  Lincoln's  image  what 
it  is  today.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the 
Washington  area,  please  drop  by  the  Cannon  Office  Building 
to  view  "BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE:  Lincoln  in 
Graphic  Art,  1860-1865." 
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FIGURE  10.  This  appeal  to  the  white  workingman  contains  an  unusual  vision  of  racial  harmony. 


